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rts  in  only  10  hours 


Unique 

Monroe  Technique 
Hailed  by  Teachers 


Say  Rhythm-add  • —  ^ 

Quickly  Improves  All  Students 


Expert  operators  after  only  10  hours  instruction? 

Hard  to  believe,  granted.  Yet  that’s  exactly  what 
Rhythm-add,  Monroe’s  new  and  amazingly  effective  adding 
technique,  can  accomplish  in  business  education. 

Developed  after  years  of  research,  this  exclusive  Monroe  method 
is  proving  a  boon  to  teachers  and  students  alike.  Impartial  tests  show 
that  after  only  4  to  10  hours  instruction,  beginners  as  well  as  skilled  operators 
are  able  to  increase  their  adding  speeds  an  average  of  A\%  while 
maintaining  highest  standards  of  accuracy. 

To  learn  how  you  can  use  this  unique  Monroe  method  to  make  your 
teaching  easier,  ask  your  nearest  Monroe  representative  about  the  Rhythm-add 
course  and  teaching  aids.  Or  write  the  Educational  Department,  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  Conversion  Disruption— After  World 
War  II,  American  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  switched  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy  with  relative  ease, 
despite  fearful  forebodings  and  consid¬ 
erable  talk  of  “There’ll  be  eight  million 
unemployed”  during  the  turnabout. 
Some  economists  have  believed  that  the 
ease  of  the  switch  resulted  from  these 
forebodings— that  businessmen  were  so 
worried  about  the  potential  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  they  really  took  action  to 
avoid  it,  and  so  saved  the  economy. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  though  the 
same  procedure  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  reverse  switch  from  peacetime  to 
mobilization.  In  any  case,  industry  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  its  switch-over 
without  mishap. 

The  post-Christmas  period,  which  is 
always  a  production  dip  and  an  unem¬ 
ployment  peak,  wasn’t  even  as  bad  as 
usual;  nearly  everyone  had  expected 
that  the  remobilization  effort  would  ac¬ 
centuate  problems  then.  Had  the  rail 
strike  not  occurred,  the  figures  would 
have  been  even  better. 

•  The  biggest  danger  now  seems  to 
result  from  overbuying  rather  than  from 
any  production  change-over  from  civil¬ 
ian  goods  to  arms.  Everybody,  from 
factory  manager  to  housewife,  appears 
to  be  overbuying.  Manufacturers  have 
been  adding  inventory  ever  since  Korea 
started.  Retailers’  shelves  are  overflow¬ 
ing,  and  their  warehouses  are  bulging. 
The  consumer  spree  is  all  too  familiar. 

Normally,  the  extra  stockpiling  could 
be  expected  to  result  in  a  slump  in  store 
sales— another  “inventory  recession” 
like  we  had  last  winter. 


•  But  nothing  may  happen  after  all. 
Some  of  the  goods  with  which  shelves 
are  overflowing  and  warehouses  are 
bulging  are  in  such  demand— TV  sets, 
for  example— that  the  stockpiles  repre¬ 
sent  only  supply  enough  for  a  month 
or  so  in  view  of  consumer  purchasing. 
If  consumer  purchasing  power  stays  up, 
the  goods  will  move. 

There  are  some  signs  that  consumers 
have  spent  until  it  hurts.  Folks  are 


still  selling  more  E-bonds  than  they  are 
buying.  February  saw  enough  resis¬ 
tance  to  meat  prices  (or  enough  persons 
running  low  on  cash)  to  bring  the  first 
dip  in  meat  prices  in  a  long  time,  and 
at  a  time  when  meat  prices  are  usually 
peaked. 


But  the  absence  of  the  expected  un¬ 
employment  and  the  corollary  that 
salaries  and  wages  have  kept  pouring 
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cash  into  the  market  have  kept  and  may 
keep  buying  at  a  record  height. 

■  Who  Said  “Nothing  Succeeds  Like 
Success”?— To  the  contrary,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  our  mobilization  effort  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  greater  success  our  soldiers 
have,  the  more  lethargy  and  less  prog¬ 
ress  we  observe  on  the  home  front. 
The  big  push  for  arms  that  came  when 
China  made  us  bend  back  in  Korea 
seems  to  be  losing  headway. 

You  get  the  mood  by  taking  a  close 
view  of  Washington  as  of,  say,  the  first 
of  March.  Truman  off  on  a  vacation. 
Acheson  resting  in  Bermuda.  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  heads  bickering.  Labor  clearing 
its  throat  and  demanding  to  be  heard 
again.  Congress  interested  in  financial 
scandals.  Etc.,  etc. 

•  Ifs  a  let  down  all  along  the  line. 
When  Korea  hit  last  summer,  the  na¬ 
tion  tensed.  A  few  months  later  on, 
things  were  going  our  way,  so  there 
was  a  relaxation.  Then  came  China 
and  reversal;  defense  plans  zoomed. 
Then  we  began  to  gain  on  the  Korean 
fronts,  and  the  relaxation  started  again. 

■  Tax  Rises— Insiders  predict  that  no 
new  taxes  will  be  levied  before  July  1 
at  the  earliest.  There  is  a  strong  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  next  boost  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  next  January  —  January, 
1952. 

•  Reasons:  Unemployment  didn’t 
materialize  on  schedule;  so  present  taxes 
are  bringing  in  more  than  expected.  It 
looks  as  though  the  expected  $2.5 
billion  deficit  won’t  occur  after  all. 
Moreover,  spending  for  fiscal  1952  still 
is  uncertain;  even  the  military  haven’t 
decided  how  much  they’ll  need.  Finally, 
a  lot  of  Congressmen  will  be  up  for 
re-election  this  fall. 

■  Split  Income-Tax  Returns  —  When 
you  get  into  the  $5,000-and-up  brack¬ 
ets,  the  bachelor  with  Mother  to  sup¬ 
port  pays  higher  taxes  than  the  marri^ 
couple  living  in  the  next  apartment 
and  earning  the  same  income. 

That’s  not  because  Congress  or  the 
tax  bureau  are  romantic.  It’s  because 
twelve  of  the  states  passed  “community 
property”  laws,  which  treat  all  posses¬ 
sions  or  a  married  couple  as  being  held 
jointly.  Married  citizens  of  those  twelve 
states  split  their  income  on  Federal 
tax  returns,  and  so  paid  substantially 
lower  income  taxes  than  persons  in  die 
other  states. 

This  was  an  obvious  inequity  and  an 
equally  obvious  opportunity  for  the 
other  states,  most  of  which  began 
preparing  community  property  laws,  to 
get  their  citizens  off  the  Federal  hook. 


So,  Congress  (in  1948)  changed  the 
Federal  law  to  allow  income  splitting 
by  all  married  couples. 

But  that’s  one  of  the  ‘loop  holes”  the 
Treasury  is  trying  to  plug. 

•  Maybe  nothing  will  happen,  since 
there  are  a  lot  more  married  voters 
than  single  ones.  Besides,  the  states 
have  the  constitutional  power  to  define 
property  rights. 

•  But  it  is  likely  that  something  will 
happen,  for  Treasury  lawyers  are  study¬ 
ing  the  matter,  may  recommend  sep¬ 
arate  rates  for  married  and  for  single 
persons,  with  an  eye  to  boosting  rates 
of  married  persons  to  a  par  with  rates 
for  single  persons. 

■  Tougher  Tax  Audits— The  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  starting  a  finer 
combing  of  income-tax  reports.  A  spot 
check  on  1948  returns  showed  errors  in 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  upper-bracket 
returns.  Few  erred  in  favor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  the  B.I.R.  thinks  it  can  pick 
up  another  billion  dollars  by  tightening 
up. 

•  Automatic  Screening.  Not  that 
B.I.R.  is  lax  now.  All  returns  on  incomes 
over  $7,000  automatically  go  to  special 
agents.  Those  returns  that  show  any  in¬ 
come  from  business  are  studied  for 
“interesting”  deductions  and  sources  of 
income.  B.I.R.  squeezed  out  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  this  way  in  fiscal  1950. 

•  The  new  crackdown  will  be  hard¬ 
est  on  incomes  over  $25,000.  All  of 
them  will  be  checked  in  every  detail.  In  . 
1951,  half  will  go  through  the  wringer 
for  1949  and  1950  returns.  Next  year 
the  other  half  will  have  their  turn  on 
1950  and  1951  retiurns. 

•  Lower-bracket  incomes  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  treated  fairly  lightly.  Only 
about  7  per  cent  of  those  under  $8,000 
will  be  thoroughly  audited. 

EDUCATION  NEWS 

■  Teachers’  Salaries  and  the  Wage 
Freeze— Regulation  4  (January  31)  re¬ 
moves  some  classifications  from  the 
strictest  provisions  of  the  wage-freeze 
rules  clamped  down  earlier  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  Public  school  and 
public  college  teachers  are  among  those 
removed. 

•  This  means  that  school  districts 
may  give  employees  annual  increments, 
may  revise  and  improve  schedules,  and 
may  grant  cost-of-living  bonuses  with¬ 
out  running  to  the  WSB  for  an  O.K. 

•  Teachers  in  private  schools  and 
colleges  are  not  removed  from  the  wage 
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FOR  THE  BEST  IN  SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITIES  COMBINE- 


VACATION 


in  beautiful  Yellowstone  Park 

•  Enjoy  hiking,  fishing  and  other 
outdoor  sports 

•  See  wiid-west  rodeos 


•  Take  planned  pack  trips 
in  the  Scenic  Rockies  ^ 


STUDY - 

under  leading  business  educators 
•  Accounting 
•  Advertising 

•  Business  Law 

•  Business  Methods 
•  Office  Machines 


y 


JUNE  25  ■  AUGUST  3 

MONTANA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Bozeman,  Montana 


For  full  information  or 
bulletins  please  write: 
Milford  Franks,  Dir. 
of  Summer  Quarter 


VACATION  . . . 

on  beautiful  Puget  Sound 

STUDY ... 

a  five  weeks  special  methods  course  in 
Shorthand,  Typing  and  Bookkeeping 

EARN  . . . 

six  semester  hours  credit 

•  Here  is  a  special  how-to-do-it  course 
designed  to  give  every  commercial  teacher 
the  practical  aspects  of  classroom  manage¬ 
ment  and  teaching.  Every  teacher  completing 
this  course  will  be  able  to  produce  better 
classroom  results  with  less  effort  and  in  less 
time. 


•  Included  in  this  course  are  comprehensive 
lectures  by  leading  authors  and  outstanding 
educators  in  the  field,  motion  pictures,  demon¬ 
strations  and  exhibits. 


Registration:  June  11 


For  further  information  write: 

Prof.  W.  L.  Gross,  Charge  of  Business 
Teacher  Training 

COLLEGE  of  PUGET  SOUND 

Tacoma  6,  Washington 


TEA  AND  CAKES  were  the  wind-up  feature  at  the  conference-workshop  recently  held  at  the 
Jacksonville  S.T.C.  by  Alabama  business  teachers:  Margaret  Liner,  ABEA  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Lottie  Thomas,  secretary-treasurer;  John  Pendery,  South-Western  Publishing  Company;  Mrs.  C. 
T.  Harper,  membership  chairman;  Lucille  Branscomb,  ABEA  president;  Dr.  Parker  Liles,  Atlanta; 
and  Dr.  Robert  N.  Tarkington,  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 


freeze;  that  doesn’t  mean  they  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  raises;  rather,  it  means  that  their 
employers  can’t  give  them  raises  with¬ 
out  going  to  WSB  for  the  O.K. 

Some  raises  can  be  given  on  “merit” 
and  on  “length  of  service.”  The  rules 
are  very  intricate;  but,  in  general,  they 
suggest  that  merit-  and  length-of-serv- 
ice  raises  (1)  cannot  exceed  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  the  average  given  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  for  the  same  purposes  last  year, 
and  (2)  cannot  exceed  for  the  whole 
staff  the  amount  increased  for  the  same 
purposes  last  year. 

•  Inquiries  on  the  freeze  should  be 
sent  in  writing— not  by  phone  or  per¬ 
sonal  calls— to  the  local  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  Labor  Department. 


GROUPS 


■  Spring  Convention  Calendar— 

•  March  29:  Sixth  Annual  Catholic 
B.E.A.  Convention  (in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Catholic  E.A.),  Hotel  Hol- 
lenden,  Cleveland.  Theme:  Christian 
Education  for  Business. 

•  March  31:  Central  Washington 
B.E.A.,  on  campus  of  Central  Washing¬ 
ton  College  of  Education. 

•  April  6-7:  Tri-State  B.E.A. ,  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

•  April  7:  Westchester  CounW  (N. 
Y.)  B.E.A.,  White  Plains  H.S.  Theme: 
New  Issues  in  Commercial  Education. 

•  April  14:  We.stern  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  B.E.A.,  at  Butler  H.S. 
Theme:  Preparing  Youth  for  Business. 

•  Afml  21:  Conference  on  Business 
Education,  sponsored  by  and  held  at 
the  West  Lil>erty  (W.  \^a.)  S.T.C. 

•  April  2H:  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  B.E.A.,  Norristown  H.S. 


•  April  27-28:  Ohio  B.T.A.,  May¬ 
flower  Hotel,  Akron.  Theme:  Work  Ex¬ 
perience. 

•  May  4-5:  Annual  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Conference  and  Contest,  sponsored 
bv  and  held  at  Bloomsburg  (Pa.) 
S.T.C. 

•  May  12:  Connecticut  B.E..\.,  on 
the  University  campus  at  Storrs. 

•  May  12:  New  York  City  C.E.A.,  at 
Hotel  Statler,  New  York  City. 

•  May  20-23:  NOMA’s  Thirty-sec¬ 
ond  International  Conference  and  Of¬ 
fice  Exposition,  Hotel  Commodore  and 
34th  Street  Armorv’,  New  York  (Mty. 

■  New  Officers  Recently  Reported— 

•  Minnesota  B.E.A.:  L  o  r  a  i  n  e 
Schuller  (Moorhead  S.T.C.),  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Heolund, 
(Fergus  Falls  H.S.),  secretary. 

•  Montatm  BEA.  Maurice  Egan 
(.Missoula),  president;  Earl  F.  Stick- 
NEY  (Lewiston),  vice-president;  Donna 
Jezenka  (St.  Ignatius),  secretary;  and 
Orval  Nelson  (Whitefish),  treasurer. 

•  Pennsylvania  BEA.  Elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ass(x.'iation  at 
Christmas  time:  Phyllis  Ziegler 
(Huntington),  president;  Ray  Morgan 
(Johnstown),  first  vice-president;  Ben 
Kuykendall  ( Philadelphia ) ,  second 
vice  -  president;  Edith  Fairlamb 
(Reading),  secretary;  and  William 
Whitely  (Reading),  treasurer. 

•  North  Dakota  B.E.A.:  Bernard 
Busse  (Minot  S.T.C.),  president;  and 
Joyce  Arntz  (Mandan  H.S.),  secretary. 

•  South  Dakota  BEA.  Huld.* 
Vaaler  (University  of  South  Dakota), 
president;  Ar.nold  Reinertson  (Alier- 
deen),  vice-president;  Mary  Gardi- 
NiER  (Sturgis),  secretary;  and  Olive 
Guerard  (Colome),  treasurer. 

•  Wisconsin  (Southern)  B.E.A.:  Don- 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Top-paying  jobs  are  easier  to  get  with  the 
Dietaplione  “Certificate  of  Proficiency.” 

More  and  more  businessmen  are  using  the 
Dictaphone  TtMK-MASTKR.  So  any  student  who 
successfully  completes  Dictaphone  Corporation’s 
Business  Practice  Course  and  earns  this  certifi¬ 
cate  is  off  to  a  flying  start. 

Bememher,  your  school’s  reputation  grows  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  numher  of  your  grad¬ 
uates  placed  in  the  “best”  jobs! 

Is  your  college  or  school  among  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  now  offering  this  important  training? 

If  it  is  not  .  .  .  find  out  at  once  how'  easy  it  is 
to  give  your  students  the  many  advantages  of  this 
training.  Impure  about  the  battery  of  teaching 


aids  including  exercises,  charts,  practice  records 
and  other  helps. 

Give  your  students  the  break  they’ll  need 
in  the  competition  for  those  better  jobs! 

For  full  particulars  on  the  Business  Practice 
Course,  the  School  Rental-at-Cost  Plan,  and  the 
last  word  in  modern  TIME-MASTER  equipment, 
w  rite  today  to  the  address  listed  below. 

Important  Notice.  Shortage  of  equipment  due 
to  the  tremendous  success  of  the  TIME-MASTER 
as  well  as  the  general  defense  program  may  make 
it  difficult  for  us  to  supply  equipment  on  the 
School  Rental  Plan  immediately.  If  there  is  a 
delay  in  filling  your  order,  please  be  patient. 


PlCTAPHONE  CORPORATION 

EPUCaTiOMaL  PiVi^iObJ  ,  420  Lexington  New  Vferki7,N.Y. 

“Dictaphone”  is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  Dictaphone  Corjioratioa 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT _ _ 

ALD  McGibbon  (Monroe  H.S.),  presi¬ 
dent;  and  Dorothy  Onsager  (White- 
water  H.S.),  secretary. 


This  top  quality  ribbon  makes  sharp, 
clear  impressions  on  all  typewriters.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  recognize  the  neater  looking 
work. ..the  prestige  building  results  from 
Patrician  ribbons.  Every  Patrician  ribbon 
gives  you  an  unbeatable  combination  of 
values  for  superior  correspondence. 
Here’s  how: 


New  NABTTI  President 


■  Highlights  of  Atlantic  City  Meeting— 
Nearly  a  hundred  business  educators, 
most  of  them  teacher  trainers,  met  at 
the  Claridge  to  test  “group  dynamics,” 
watch  a  dramatization,  take  action  on 
a  project  to  co-ordinate  research,  and 
descend  on  Hackney’s  seafood  empo¬ 
rium  on  the  Boardwalk. 

•  Group  Dynamics.  The  conference 
was  one  conducted  jointly  by  the  four 
UBEA  divisions  (teacher-training,  re¬ 
search,  administrative,  and  internation¬ 
al);  but  it  was  dominated,  program- 
wise  and  time-wise,  by  the  activities  of 
the  teacher-training  division,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Business  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions.  The  conference 
amounted  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  NABTTI,  with  sessions  of  the 
other  groups  sandwiched  in— NABTTI 
has  been  conducting  a  meeting  at  this 
time  for  many  years. 

For  its  central  theme,  NABTTI 
(President:  E.  C.  McGill)  had 
selected  “Crucial  Problems  in  Business- 
Teacher  Education.”  At  the  opening 
session,  D.  D.  Lessenberry  and  H.  L. 
Forkner  defined  eight  general  prob¬ 
lems;  then  the  audience  divided  into 
eight  groups,  each  of  which  undertook 
to  discuss  specific  problems  in  one 
general  area.  Then  the  audience  re¬ 
assembled  and  the  chairman  of  each 
group  reported. 

No  problems  were  resolved,  but  note- 
takers  were  busy  as  the  chairman  re¬ 
ported  current  practices  in  meeting 
many  of  the  problems. 

•  Research  Co-ordination.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  reporting  assembly,  the  UBEA 
Research  Foundation  (division)  held 
an  hour-and-a-half  meeting  to  discuss 
the  recommendations  that  had  come 
out  of  last  fall’s  Clear  Lake  Camp  Con- 


•  Superior  close  weave,  long  wearing 
cotton  fabric  for  sharp,  clear  letters. 

•  “Brilliant”  ink  formula,  with  extra 
durability. 


•  Consistent  color  tone  giving  your 
whole  letter  a  more  perfect  appearance. 

•  A  ribbon  longer  than  ordinary  length 

...thus  the  cost  is  less  and  ribbon  changes 
are  fewer. 

Investigate  . . .  Patrician  Typewriter 
Ribbon.  Learn  why  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  firms  select  Patrician  for 
“Executive”  correspondence.  For  a 
free  Ribbon  Analysis  call  your 
Remington  Rand  representative, 
write... or  send  coupon. 


RIBBON 


TEST  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  TODAY  I 


Business  Machines  and  Supplies  Division,  Room  2039,  315  Fourth  Ave., 

□  Please  arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  Patrician  Typewriter  Ribbon 

□  Tell  me  more  about  your  FREE  Typewriter  Ribbon  Analysis. 


Name. 


School. 


Address 
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ference  (BEW,  January,  p.  239-240), 
with  President  Paul  Lomax  presiding 
and  Dr.  Jessie  Graham  leading  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Result:  As  suggested  by  the 
Clear  Lake  group,  the  Foundation  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  for  initiating 
a  program  to  co-ordinate  business  edu¬ 
cation  research  activities.  . 

In  the  evening,  the  UBEA  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  Division  (President;  Bernard 
Shilt)  met  to  talk  about  problems  of 
in-service  development  of  business 
teachers;  and  at  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  the  UBEA  International  Division 
(President:  H.  L.  Forkner)  presented 
two  of  the  best  talks  of  the  whole  con¬ 
ference— those  of  Dorothy  Veon,  on 
education  in  occupied  Europe;  and  of 
Irene  Hypps,  on  last  summer’s  inter¬ 
national  conference. 

•  Dramatization.  The  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  conference  was  a  dram¬ 
atization  prepared  by  John  L.  Rowe, 
in  which  Donald  Mulkerne  played 
the  role  of  a  practice  teacher  undergo¬ 
ing  the  miseries  of  the  first  day  in 
charge  of  a  class,  Mary  Connelly  was 
the  critic  teacher,  and  curriculum- 
author  Florence  Stratemeyer  was 
the  university  supervising  teacher.  Gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  comments:  “Wish  we 
had  it  on  a  film.” 

•  Hackney’s.  Shore  dinner,  $4. 

•  New  Officers.  New  ofiicers  for 
NABTTI  were  elected— the  other  divi¬ 
sions  elect  via  mail  ballots.  New 
NABTTI  president  is  Dr.  John  M. 
Trytten  (University  of  Michigan). 
Others:  Russell  J.  Hosler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  Huffman,  secretary;  John 
Moorman,  Executive  Board  (two 
years);  and  James  Meehan,  Executive 
Board  (one  year). 

•  UBEA  Action.  At  the  final  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  of  the  conference,  which 
was  sponsored  directly  by  the  UBEA 
itself.  President  Edwin  Swanson  made 
two  announcements: 

1.  The  Southern  Business  Education 
Association  has  officially  become  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  UBEA  and,  although  retain¬ 
ing  its  own  organization,  has  become 
UBEA’s  southern  division. 

2.  “Professional  Members”  (those 
who  pay  an  extra  $3  dues  to  UBEA) 
will  no  longer  need  to  indicate  to  which 
of  the  four  special  divisions  they  wish 
their  $3  extra  dues  assigned,  but  will 
henceforth  be  considered  as  profession¬ 
al  members  of  all  fotir  divisions. 

■  Contests  for  Business  Students— 

•  National  Commercial  Contest, 
sponsored  by  Pi  Rho  Zeta  International 
and  scheduled  for  May,  1951,  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  has  been  “postponed 
until  1952,  or  until  the  situation  in  our 
country  has  become  more  settled.”  Ap¬ 
plication  blanks  had  been  received 
horn  teachers  in  seventeen  states. 


Wtusiness 

Education 

Research 

Associates 


Reports 

Frederick  G.  Nichols— Director  of  Research 

BERA  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1947  as  a  permanent,  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and  service  for 
business  schools  ...  to  study  their  problems  and  to  make  its  findings 
available  in  the  form  of  reports.  Although  the  reports  are  designed  for 
business-school  personnel,  they  will  be  of  special  interest  to  administrators, 
teachers  and  guidance  ofiicers  in  educational  institutions  of  all  types. 

Series  I. — ADMINISTRATION 

Report  1 — Essential  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Business  School 
Report  2 — Admission  Procedures  in  Business  Schools 
Report  3 — Counseling  and  Guidance  in  Business  Schools 

Each  report,  $2.00,  net.  Complete  series  of  three  reports,  $5.00,  net. 

THE  GREGG  PEBLISHllVG  COMPANY 

Businegs  Education  Division  *  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  18  Chicago  6  San  Francisco  4 

Dallas  1  Toronto  1  London  W.C.  1 


Visual  Teaching  is  Modem  Teaching 

IT'S  EASIEST  .  .  .  MOST  EFFICIENT 


WITH  A  KARLO 


THE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  for  just  the  right  audio-visual  training 
equipment  for  the  modern  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher 
can  easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  techniques  in 
full  view  of  the  whole  class. 


Model 

IE 


The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  35  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
‘^wobbling**  and  it  rides  on  free  rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive, 
the  Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood 
top.  It  takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  today  for  full  details. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TYPEWRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVER  25  YRS. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

34  Ionia  Ave.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.W. 

Grand  *  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

Send  additional  information  on  all  available  models  of  the 
Karlo  Typewriter  Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  .  . 

CITY  . STATE  . . . 
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•  Montana  Business  Colleges*  annual 
state-wide  contests  will  be  held  in  eight 
different  business  schools  between  April 
7  and  April  14.  Details  from  E.  T. 
Aasheim,  Contest  Manager,  Modern 
Business  College,  in  Missoula. 


PEOPLE 


■  Bereavements— 

•  Mrs.  Helen  I.  Soutter,  58,  in 
February.  Mrs.  Soutter  was  famous  as 
coauthor  of  the  Direct  Method  of 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand. 

•  Col,  Allen  D.  MacLean,  son  of 
R.  J.  MacLean,  President  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  College,  in  action  in  Korea. 

•  Estes  V.  Grave,  65,  in  February. 
Mr.  Grave,  teacher  in  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  South  High  School,  was  long 
active  in  Ohio  business-education  or¬ 
ganizations. 

•  M.  A.  Smythe,  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Business  College,  Roanoke,  sud¬ 
denly,  in  Februar\'. 

■  Doctorates— 

•  Mary  Bernadine  Bell,  consultant 
in  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  for 
the  State  of  California,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  from  the  Universitv'  of  California 
in  Los  Angeles.  Dis.sertation :  Back- 


Dr.  Mary  6.  Bell  .  .  .  California  History 

ground  and  Development  of  Business 
Education  in  California  Public  Schools; 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  J. 
Wanous,  January,  1951. 

•  John  R.  Haubert,  chief  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
DcK'tor  of  Education  from  Teachers 
College,  Temple  University’.  Disserta¬ 
tion:  A  Survey  of  Business  Education 
in  the  Public  Secondarv  Schools  of 


Dr.  |ohn  Haubert  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  Survey 

Pennsylvania;  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Wii.liam  Polismook,  Felmiary, 
1951. 

•  Herbert  A.  Hamilton,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Busine.ss  Administration  at  Southwest¬ 
ern  (Lafayette)  Louisiana  Institute, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  school 
of  Education  of  New  York  Lhiiversity. 
Dissertation:  Relationship  of  Success  in 
Beginning  (ieneral  Clerical  Occiipa- 


First  by  Choice  Crown’s  Adjustable 

TYPEWRITER  DESK 


Easily  adjusts  to  any  hoight 
from  26"  to  30" 


CROWN 


INSTITUTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


Typing  classroom  of  th»  now 
$2,225,000  Community  High  School, 
Blue  Island,  III.,  oquippod 
complotoly  with  tho  Crown 
adjustablo  typowritor  desk. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Richards,  suporintondont 


School  after  school  equipping  or  re-equipping  typing  classrooms 
has  mode  Crown  Institutional's  adjustable  typewriter  desk  their 
choice.  The  Crown  desk  is  scientifically  engineered  with  a  typing 
surface  that  adjusts  quickly  from  26"  to  30".  Its  compact  con¬ 
struction  permits  maximum  use  of  space.  Students,  too,  prefer 
the  Crown  desk  because  it  helps  eliminate  typing  fatigue  .  .  . 
reduces  eye  strain,  permits  the  mast  comfortable  typing  position. 

Wrho  today  for  full  dotaiU  and  prices.  Availablo  in  severed 
sixes  and  finishes. 
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tions  to  Achievement  in  the  Informa¬ 
tional  and  Skill  Aspects  of  the  General 
Office  Clerical  Division  of  the  National 
Business  Entrance  Test  Series;  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
as  of  October,  1950. 

■  Promotions  and  Appointments— 

•  C.  D.  CocANOWER,  supervisor  of 
business  education  in  the  Phoenix 
(Arizona)  school  system,  will  become 
business  manager  of  the  system  in  July. 

•  Rohert  J.  Anthony,  business  ed¬ 
ucation  instructor  at  Morgan  (Mary¬ 
land)  State  College,  became  the 
school’s  business  manager  on  February 

•  Robert  D.  Dolley,  formerly 
Dade  County  (Miami,  Florida)  direc¬ 
tor  of  vocational  education,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  newly  created  position 
of  Dade  County  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  in  charge  of  vocational 
and  adult  education— the  first  Florida 
vocational  director  to  be  so  recognized. 
For  ten  years  before  coming  to  Miami, 
Mr.  Dolley  had  been  state  supervisor 
of  trade,  industrial,  and  distributive 
education. 


SCHOOLS 


■  Summer  School  Expenses— Your  lo¬ 
cal  B.I.R.  office  now  has  instructions  on 
when  it  can  and  cannot  allow  teachers 
and  other  educators  to  deduct  summer- 
school  expenses  when  making  out  in¬ 
come-tax  reports. 

•  General  rule  is  that  you  can  make 
the  expense  deduction  if  you  have  to 
take  the  training  to  keep  your  job. 
Needing  extra  credits  to  qualify  for  an 
increment  or  advancement  or  new  po¬ 
sition  is  not  reason  enough. 

•  Check  with  your  local  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  precise  details, 
and  be  sure  to  have  itemized  accounts 
of  your  expenses  in  hand  when  you 
do.  In  any  case,  you’ll  want  to  keep  a 
down-to-the-last-cent  record  of  your  ex¬ 
penses  this  coming  summer,  just  in  case 
new  quirks  in  the  law  show  up. 

■  Gallagher  School  Closes— The  Galla¬ 
gher  School  of  Business,  Kankakee, 
Illinois,  closed  its  door  on  February  2. 
Reasons:  “This  step  has  been  brought 
about  by  world  conditions,”  owners 
Mary  Gallagher  and  G.  B.  Kinser 
announced.  “Many  of  the  students  who 
enrolled  last  September  have  already 
been  drafted  into  the  Service,  and  many 
more  will  follow,  causing  such  inroads 
into  the  enrollment  that  it  is  impossible 
to  continue  the  operation  of  the  school.” 

The  Gallagher  School  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Brown’s  Business  College 
founded  in  Kankakee  in  1913  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  recent  owners  in  1914. 
The  name  was  changed  in  1926. 


Attend  Summer  School 
in  the  Colorful  Southwest 

Highlands  University,  located  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  New  Mexico,  offers 
you  the  ideal  combination  of  cool  cli¬ 
mate  and  mountain  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  that  will  make  your  summer  school 
a  highly  enjoyable  experience. 

A  carefully  selected  guest  faculty 
headed  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  head  of 
the  business  education  department  at 
New  York  University,  will  join  the  regu¬ 
lar  faculty  to  provide  a  broad  and  in¬ 
teresting  program  on  both  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels. 

Southwest  Conference 
on  Business.  Education 
June  15-16 

HIGHLANDS  UNIVERSITY 

LAS  VEGAS  .  NEW  MEXICO 


Study  in 
Cool  Climate 


Accredited 
Graduate  Courses 


First  Term 
June  4  -  July  12 


Second  Term 
July  13  -  August  12 


For  full  details  write: 


FOR  P/lACr/CAl 
TRAINING  IN  OFFia 
DUPLICATION ...  THE 
VERSATILE 

fil.  J  REX-0-ff/n/>/ 


MODEL  "R "  LO-BOY 

FLUID  TYPE  DUPLICATOR 


Simplicity,  speed,  versatility  make  the 
Lo-Boy  Model  “R”  the  popular  dupli¬ 
cator  in  offices  everywhere — a  “must” 
for  business  training,  both  in  systems 
work  and  in  straight-run  duplication. 
Students  learn  to  operate  it  quickly 
and  accurately.  Among  its  features  are: 
automatic  feed,  automatic  counter, 
quick-change  Master  guide  and  clamp, 
100%  roller  moistening,  lever-tilt  fluid 
system,  only  one  forward  turn  of  the 
handle  per  copy,  only  54"  stripping 
margin  required,  hairline  registration, 
ability  to  handle  card  stock  to  tissue 
up  to  9"  X  17" — and  many  others. 


REX-O-jf/vpA,  Inc 

7866  W.  Hicks  St., 
Milwaukee  14,  Wis. 


SUPERIOR  FLUID  TYPE 
DUPLICATORS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Your  nearby  REX-O-graph  deal¬ 
er  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  or 
any  of  the  23  other  REX-O-graph 
models,  ranging  from  $98.00  to 
$865.00.  Ask  him  for  help  in  im¬ 
proving  classroom  work  in  dupli¬ 
cating,  too.  OR  RETURN  THE 
COUPON  FOR  DETAILS. 

I - , 

I  REX-O-groph,  Ine.  \ 

I  7866  W.  Hicks  St.,  1 

I  Milwaukee  14,  Wis.  | 

I  Please  send  the  following:  .  j 

I  □  Information  on  REX-O-groph  Model  "R"  ’•  I 

I  □  Literature  on  other  REX-O-graph  Fluid  Du-  I 
I  plicators.  >  ■ 

j  □  Details  on  REX-O-graph  DURACOPY  method  j 

I  of  making  copies  100  times  more  permanent.  | 

I  Name  .  | 

I  Address  .  | 

I  City .  State .  I 

I  Attention  of  .  I 
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OKice  Typewriter 

COMPLETELY  new  inside  and  out.  The  all-new 
Smith-Corona  is  gracefully  streamlined  and 
beautifully  styled  in  an  appealing  new  two-tone 
color  scheme.  New  luxury  touch  is  crisp  and  extra¬ 
light  .  .  .  new  luxury  action  is  fast  and  smooth. 
Plus  these  new  and  exclusive  features: 


The 

Smith  Corona 


5  MINUTE  DEMONSTRATION 
OF  "LUXURY  TYPING"! 

t 


NEW!  PAGE  GAGE  takes  the  guesswork  out  of 
page  end  typing.  The  red  signal  warns  when 
you  are  21^"  from  the  end  of  the  l>age.  Tells 


and  keeps  telling  you  exactly  how  much  space 
is  left  as  you  type  to  the  very  end  of  the  page. 
Saves  retyping  hundreds  of  pages  a  month! 


NEWI  DELUXE  FLOATING  SHIFT  makes  shifting 
as  easy  as  tapping  a  type  key!  A  famous  Smith- 
Corona  "first”  now  new  and  improved. 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  and  offices,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Makers  also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Cashiers,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


Smith-Corona 
mokes  teaching 
and  learning 
easier  than 
ever  before.  I 
Call  your 
Smith-Corona 
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EXCLUSIVE  I  ERROR  CONTROL  lets  you  delete 
or  insert  characters  without  spoiling  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  page.  Saves  time  and  retyping. 


EXCLUSIVE  I  COLORSPEED  KEYBOARD.  Fastest 
writing!  Colored  a  restful  non-glare  green, 
non-skid  keys  shaped  to  cup  your  fingertips. 


NEW!  SCALE  SCOPE  magnifies  carriage  scale 
under  printing  point.  Pops,  number  up  big 
and  clear— lets  you  read  it  at  a  glance. 


representative  now. 


EXCLUSIVE!  AUTOMATIC  MARGIN  sets  both 
margins  with  one  hand  in  one  second.  The 
only  one  hand  system.  World’s  fastest! 


NEWI  SUPER-SUPPORT  SEGMENT  has  exclusive 
self-lubricating  Electro  Film  finish.  Types  the 
most  beautifiil  letters  you’ve  ever  seen. 


See  how 


y0t\  CcntrtfcA 

trror  Control 
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the  D.E.  CO-ORDINATOR’S  office  is  a  functional  guidance  center  where  students  are  helped  AGNES  BRENNAN  .  .  .  co-ordinators  are  the 
to  adjust  to  work  situations  and  are  defended  while  they  grow.  busiest  persons  imaginable 


How  the  Boston  D.E.  Program  Provides  Guidance 


AGNES  K.  BRENNAN 
Director  of  Distributive  Education 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

■  The  Importance  of  Guidance  for  Ad¬ 
justment-Talk  to  high  school  guidance 
counselors,  to  business  and  trade  teach¬ 
ers,  to  school  administrators;  they  will 
tell  you  that  boys  and  girls  approaching 
the  world  of  work  give  evidence  of  an 
unrealistic  confusion  in  their  knowledge 
and  attitude  toward  jobs. 

•  Guidance  personnel  testify  to  the 
confusion  of  youth;  they  tell  you  of 
the  job  failures  of  high  school  graduates 

I  on  their  beginning  jobs  “because  of 
poor  work  habits  and  bad  character 
traits.”  Excellent  studies  show  the  job 
failures  of  beginning  workers  because 
of  poor  attitudes  and  work  habits. 

•  School  administrators  speak  with 
justifiable  pride  of  the  job  schools  do 
to  help  boys  and  girls  acquire  much- 
needed  “job  maturity.”  They  will  tell 
you  of  their  schools’  guidance  services 
through  classes  in  occupations,  through 
so-called  “group”  guidance,  through 
counseling,  through  testing,  and  through 
job-placement  services. 

•  Yet  guidance  workers,  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  conferences  and  meetings, 
constantly  seek  help  in  the  problem  of 

I 


helping  young  boys  and  girls  to  acquire 
a  realistic  attitude  toward  their  first 
jobs.  Such  counselors  are  gaining  an  in¬ 
creasing  respect  for  the  guidance  func¬ 
tion  that  D.E.  performs  for  its  co-oper¬ 
ative  students,  and  particularly  for  the 
kind  of  program  we  have  in  Boston. 

■  The  Boston  D.E.  Program— In  Bos¬ 
ton,  distributive  education  co-ordinators 
not  only  teach  the  co-operative  retailing 
classes  but,  in  addition,  teach  Mer¬ 
chandising  to  eleventh-  and  twelfth- 
grade  non-co-operative  pupils.  You 
might  find,  in  a  Boston  high  school, 
twenty-five  co-operative  pupils  in  one 
group  and  many  other  eleventh  and 
twelfth  graders  taking  one  period  of 
Merchandising  each  day  as  part  of  their 
regular  program  of  studies. 

•  Christmas  Work.  For  many  years 
Boston  stores  have  recruited  hundreds 
of  Christmas  extras  from  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  each 
year  in  the  non-co-operative  Merchan¬ 
dising  classes. 

The  try-out  work  opportunity  afford¬ 
ed  high  school  pupils  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Merchandising  program  is 
so  highly  thought  of  that  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  recommends  each 
year  that  the  School  Committee  ap¬ 
prove  the  excusing  of  Merchandising 
pupils  for  this  work. 


From  September  to  December,  then, 
the  co-ordinator  is  one  of  the  busiest 
persons  imaginable.  In  addition  to 
placing  and  following  up  her  D.E.  “co¬ 
ops,”  she  teaches  classes  in  eleventh- 
and  twelfth-grade  Merchandising;  and 
she  selects,  trains,  and  places  Merchan¬ 
dising  pupils  in  pre-Christmas  jobs. 
Since  the  pre-Christmas  supervised 
work  experience  is  a  part  of  the  pupil’s 
regular  school  work.  Merchandising 
teachers  follow  up  the  pre-Christmas 
work  experience  of  their  pupils  all  of 
whom  work  varying  periods  of  time 
from  one  to  four  weeks  preceding 
Christmas. 

•  Serves  As  Try-Out.  Boston  co¬ 
ordinators  believe  that  pre-Christmas 
work  experience  in  the  eleventh  grade 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  a 
prospective  D.E.  co-op  can  bring  to  her 
twelfth-grade  course.  The  work  ex¬ 
perience  is  realistic,  and  the  prospec¬ 
tive  D.E.  co-op  has  had  the  advantage 
of  having  his  work  experience  analyzed 
with  the  help  of  his  Merchandising 
teacher.  Accordingly,  Boston  high 
schools  give  preference  to  an  applicant 
(for  the  co-operative  retailing  course) 
who  has  taken  the  Merchandising 
course  in  the  eleventh  grade,  and 
worked  in  an  approved  store  preceding 
Christmas  that  year. 
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■  Guidance  in  Action:  Case  Study— Let 
us  illustrate  how  distributive  education 
functions  as  a  guidance  service  to  high 
school  boys  and  girls.  Since  our  co¬ 
operative  D.E.  programs  function  in 
grade  twelve,  we  may  study  for  a 
moment  the  cases  of  three  twelfth- 
grade  students  who  might  be  said  to  be 
typical  co-operative  D.E.  trainees  in 
Boston  high  schools. 

•'  Dora,  Edith  and  Sue  were  assigned 
to  Store  X  as  co-operative  trainees  in 
September  of  their  senior  year.  Dora 
and  Edith  were  twelfth-grade  pupils  in 
one  Boston  high  school;  Sue,  in  an¬ 
other. 

In  both  schools  a  definite  procedure 
for  selecting  co-ops  is  followed.  The 
guidance  counselor  and  die  distributive 
education  co-ordinator  eliminate  some 
applicants  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
school  records.  Conduct,  attendance, 
scholarship,  native  ability,  and  per¬ 
sonality  traits  revealed  by  the  records 
are  investigated;  and  applicants  who 
are  obviously  unsuited  to  retailing  or  to 
the  rugged  routine  of  the  grade-twelve 
co-operative  retaihng  course  are  elimi¬ 
nated. 

All  three  girls  passed  the  elimination 
test  and  were  accepted  for  the  course. 
Their  records  showed  no  scholarship 
failures  and  better-than-average  con¬ 
duct,  attendance,  and  personality  rat¬ 
ings.  Edith  had  consistently  been  on 
the  honor  roll  for  three  years. 

Each  girl  had  been  recommended  for 
the  course  by  her  eleventh-grade  teach¬ 
ers.  In  each  case  the  co-ordinator  knew 
the  girl  personally  as  a  member  of  her 
own  eleventh-grade  classes.  Tlie  three 
girls  had  worked  and  been  rated  bet¬ 
ter-than-average  by  their  Christmas  su¬ 
pervisors  in  the  eleventh  grade.  In  Sue’s 
case,  she  had  continued  to  work  as  a 
“reguar  extra”  on  Saturdays  and  Mon¬ 
day  nights  during  the  remainder  of  the 
school  year. 

Are  you  surprised,  then,  that  our 
three  co-ops,  who  seemed  so  promising 
when  they  were  selected,  proved  to 
be  our  “problems”?  The  store  requested 
permission  to  drop  them  immediately 
after  Christmas. 

(A  co-op  “problem,”  to  a  D.E.  co¬ 
ordinator  in  Boston,  is  a  trainee  whom 
the  store  wants  to  drop  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  it  is  too  late  and  too  diflB- 
cult  ^or  the  pupil  to  transfer  to  another 
curriculum  in  school.  A  pupil  who  is 
dropped  from  the  co-operative  program 
before  Thanksgiving  can  make  the  ad¬ 
justment  to  another  program  reasonably 
well.)  ' 

The  cases  of  the  three  girls  were 
referred  to  the  writer  for  investigation. 
In  conferences  with  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  in  Store  X,  the  only  information 
that  could  be  elicited  was  that  the  girls 
were  “ineflBcient.”  Searching  questions 
brought  forth  the  information  that  (a) 
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the  store  had  to  lay  ofiF  people  and  that 
(b)  adults  who  were  laid  off  ques¬ 
tioned  the  right  of  the  co-ops  to  stay  on. 

Persuasive  suggestion  reminded  the 
personnel  director  of  the  agreement  of 
the  school  department  with  store  man¬ 
agement  to  cover  the  present  emer¬ 
gency.  Tactful  reference  was  made  to 
the  excellent  reports  of  the  store’s  su¬ 
pervisors  on  the  work  of  these  same  co¬ 
ops.  The  fine  personality  and  work¬ 
rating  marks  given  the  girls  by  the 
personnel  representatives  before  and 
after  Christmas  were  discussed.  The 


and  relay  them  to  either  the  electricians  n 

or  the  carpenters.  She  was  unsatisfaetay  o 

there  tor  the  same  reason  that  she  proved  “■ 

to  be  a  lower-than-average  salesgirl— she  i  S 

lacked  self-confidence  and  seemed  afraid  I  si 

to  take  the  initiative.  I  feel  that  Dora  a 

is  immature,  lacks  poise,  and  cannot  make 
the  adjustment  from  school  to  business.  r( 

She  IS  most  co-operative,  pleasant,  and  i  a 
dependable,  however;  and  her  appearance  [  d 
is  generally  satisfactory,  although  she  wore  [  v 
socks  one  day,  something  that  she  certaiidy  a 
knows  is  not  according  to  dress  regulations.  v 
At  the  present  time,  Dora  is  too  immature,  |  tl 

unaggressive,  and  sensitive  to  be  a  good  job  !  h 

prospect.  i] 


charge  of  “inefficiency”  still  stood, 
however. 

Accordingly,  the  writer  asked  for  a 
compromise.  The  three  co-ops  would 
return  to  school  full  time  for  six  weeks. 
Permission  was  given,  and  the  writer 
began  to  work  directly  with  the  store 
personnel  representative  whose  duty 
it  was  to  assign  co-ops  to  their  daily 
jobs.  In  the  meantime,  we  agreed  that 
the  co-ordinators  in  the  two  high 
schools  concerned  would  work  closely 
with  the  girls  during  their  six-week 
layoff.  They  would  be  given  another 
trial  by  the  store,  and  the  writer 
agreed  to  withdraw  them  permanently 
if  the  store  still  considered  them  “in¬ 
eflBcient”  on  their  return. 

■  We  Get  the  Facts— Without  someone 
to  “go  to  bat  for  them,”  the  three  girls 
would  have  known  only  that  they  had 
failed,  somehow;  and  they  would  not 
have  known  wherein  their  work  was 
unsatisfactory.  They  would  doubtless 
have  withdrawn  from  the  career  field. 
The  rest  of  the  “case  story”  indicates 
how  the  D.E.  staff  does  “go  to  bat,” 
does  unsnarl  difficulties,  does  give 
guidance. 

•  Remedial  action,  of  course,  had 
to  be  based  on  something  more  defi¬ 
nite  than  the  general  term,  inefficient. 
While  the  girls  were  back  in  school, 
the  writer,  in  repeated  conferences, 
finally  convinced  the  store’s  represent¬ 
ative  to  expand  her  charge  of  “ineflB- 
ciency.”  Much  of  the  information  was 
originally  given  orally,  but  eventuaUy 
the  writer  got  the  following  written 
report  on  each  girl. 

DORA 

Dora  has  worked  here  as  a  co-operative 
student  fw  about  three  irmnths,  and  her 
assignments  varied  from  selling  to  work¬ 
ing  as* 'a  marker  in  the  receiving  room. 
During  the  Christmas  season  she  was  per¬ 
manently  assigned  as  an  examiner.  Al¬ 
though  she  is  quite  pleasant,  she  lacks 
initiative  and  is  most  unbusiness-Uke.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  her  first  assignments  she  was 
found  reading  a  book  in  the  receiving 
room,  and  although  she  had  finished  her 
work  and  was  told  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  at  the  moment,  her  decision  to  do 
homework  was  not  at  all  the  reaction  we 
expect  from  a  student  of  retailing! 

I  have  also  used  Dora  as  a  relief  in 
the  Maintenance  OflBce,  where  her  job  was 
to  answer  the  telephone,  take  messages. 


EDITH 

Edith  has  been  working  here  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  for  approximately  three 
months.  Her  assignments  include  working 
in  the  receiving  room,  as  a  marker;  selling; 
writing  mail  orders;  and,  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  seirson,  as  an  examiner. 

During  her  selling  period,  her  sales  were 
low,  and  on  a  busy  Dollar  Day  in  the 
Basement,  her  total  sales  were  only  about 
$20  for  a  period  of  six  hours.  This,  I  am 
siue,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  new  in  the  store.  How¬ 
ever,  Edith  is  not  an  aggressive  salesperson 
and  does  not  seem  to  take  any  great  in¬ 
terest  in  her  work.  This  lack  of  aggressive¬ 
ness  may  be  due  to  her  youth;  but,  if 
she  is  truly  interested  in  retailing,  her 
attitude  should  certainly  be  more  business¬ 
like. 

I  realize  that  my  criticisms  are  impres¬ 
sion,  rather  than  cold  facts,  but  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  impression  Edith 
makes  on  others,  particularly  since  she  is 
seldom  in  one  department  for  a  long 
period.  Our  only  way  of  judging  the  cap¬ 
abilities  of  any  one  who  works  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  places  is  by  the  number  of  times  that 
person  is  asked  back  to  work  there  again. 
Edith  has  never  been  requested  by  any 
department. 

However,  her  attendance  has  been  per¬ 
fect  and  her  appearance  most  satisfactory. 
If  she  could  overcome  her  shyness  and 
gain  a  lot  more  poise  and  self-confidence, 
she  would  certainly  be  a  better  job  pros¬ 
pect  than  she  is  at  the  present  time. 


Sue  has  been  working  here  for  mwe 
than  a  year,  and  was  made  a  co-operative 
student  last  fall.  Until  that  time,  she  worked 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Basement  Spwts- 
wear  Department.  From  that  time  on  she 
has  been  doing  varied  jobs,  including 
marking,  writing  mail  orders,  selling,  and 
delivering  notices.  She  is  most  thorough 
and  conscientious  and  is  always  well 
groomed,  but  her  shyness  and  lack  of 
confidence  are  qualities  that  definitely 
prevent  her  from  being  a  top-notch  sales¬ 
girl. 

Because  of  an  error  she  made  while  she 
was  in  the  Sportswear  Department,  I  was 
told  that  she  no  longer  would  be  used 
there.  Sue  readily  admitted  that  she  had 
made  the  error.  Because  the  department 
was  busy  and  she  was  selling  well,  I  am 
sme  that  the  error  did  not  warrant  as 
sharp  criticism  as  that  buyer  made;  how¬ 
ever,  I  am  also  sure  that  Sue,  because  she 
is  so  retiring  and  unassuming,  did  not 
improve  the  situation. 

Sue  also  made  a  relief  in  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Office,  and  I  was  asked  not  to  send 
her  back  because,  although  she  was  a 
sweet  girl,  she  didn’t  seem  to  be  intel¬ 
ligent  enough  to  handle  the  job.  Sue  told 
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The  Shorthand  Teacher  Who  Can  Say — 

1.  1  know  why  my  shorthand  students,  are  taking  the  course  . . 

2.  I  know  where  my  shorthand  students  do  their  homework . . 

S.  I  have  adjusted  my  standards  to  fit  my  students’  abilities . . 

4.  I  drill  my  students  with  sentences,  not  isolated  words . . 

5.  1  am  sure  my  students  could  tell  me  what  I  dictate  to  them . . 

6.  I  write  on  the  board  the  way  that  students  should  write . . 

7.  I  help  students  build  speed  through  short,  repeated  takes . . 

8.  I  have  trained  my  students  to  criticize  their  own  notes . . 

9.  I  am  sure  my  students  use  shorthand  for  personal  use . . 

10.  I  affect  the  personality  and  character  of  my  students . . 

— Is  Doing  a  Superior  Job  in  Teaching  Shorthand 


me  that  so  long  as  she  was  alone  in  the 
office  she  managed  well,  but  the  minute 
“the  Boss”  appeared  she  got  all  mixed  up. 
She  realized  she  must  have  seemed  very 
stupid  to  him,  and  yet  she  could  do  nothing 
about  her  nervousness.  ,  ,  . 

I  talked  to  Sue  about  her  work,  and  1 
realize  that  her  interest  is  in  selling;  but, 
as  I  told  her,  unless  she  can  attain  some 
degree  of  poise  and  self-confidence,  she 
wiU  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  job 
as  a  salesperson.  I  also  told  her  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  acquire 
these  traits  since  her  appearance  is  fine, 
her  manner  is  pleasing,  and  her  interest 
in  her  job  is  sincere. 

■  “Inefficiency”  Was  “Immaturity”— 
A  study  of  the  report  on  the  three  girls 
reveals  that  the  so-called  “inefficiency” 
will  easily  be  recognized  by  any  co¬ 
ordinator  or  any  worker  in  the  guid¬ 
ance  field  as  that  quality  we  call  job 
immaturity.  The  fact  is  that  our  three 
co-ops  were  still  immature. 

The  director  discussed  the  situation 
ersonally  with  each  co-op,  and  the 
igh  school  co-ordinators  agreed  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  work  with  each  girl 
to  prepare  her  for  re-entrance  to  the 
store.  It  was  clear  that  the  girls  liked 
store  work,  that  they  liked  Store  X,  and 
that  they  wanted  to  go  back  there  to 
work  if  they  could. 

•  The  co-ordinators  found  school 
jobs  for  the  girls  that  recpiired  them  to 
exercise  judgment  and  initiative.  They 
worked  with  them  personally,  espe¬ 
cially  on  personality  traits  and  on  the 
importance  of  making  themselves  felt 
in  a  department;  and,  because  they 
were  talking  about  real  work  on  a 
real  job,  the  teaching  of  the  co-ordi¬ 
nator  and  the  learning  of  the  co-op 
were  realistic. 

•  The  co-ops  returned  to  Store  X 
at  the  end  of  the  six-w'eek  period. 
Their  success  was  gratifying.  At  the 
end  of  their  course,  all  three  were 
immediately  hired  as  full-time  employ¬ 
ees!  Dora  works  in  the  Credit  Office 
and  talks  with  customers  about  bill  ad¬ 
justments.  Edith  takes  telephone  orders, 
and  Sue  sells. 

■  Conclusion  —  Because  D.E.  co-ordi¬ 
nators  are  trained  to  work  with  super¬ 
visors  on  the  job,  because  they  are 
skilled  in  counseling  techniques,  youth 
is  well  served  by  distributive  educa¬ 
tion. 

Because  distributive  education  pro¬ 
vides  realistic  work  experience,  high 
school  boys  and  girls  are  able  to  try 
themselves  out  in  realistic  jobs  and  to 
analyze  their  personal  success  and  fail¬ 
ure  with  the  help  of  co-ordinators 
skilled  in  guidance  techniques. 

While  D.E.  co-ordinators  may  boast 
of  their  “prize”  co-ops,  actually  they 
should  boast  of  pupils  like  Dora,  Edith, 
and  Sue,  who  succeed  in  becoming 
well-adjusted  adult  workers  to  the 
same  degree  that  co-ordinators  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exercising  the  guidance  as¬ 
pects  of  distributive  education. 


Ten  Ways  to  Help 


MARKS  LIFTON,  Chairman 
Department  of  Secretarial  Studies 
Lafayette  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Shorthand  teaching  concerns  mucli 
more  than  shorthand;  it  concerns  chil¬ 
dren.  Let’s  say  it  again:  “We  are 
teaching  children,  not  subject  matter”; 
and  the  teacher  who  wants  quickly  to 
improve  achievement  in  shorthand  is 
wise  to  restudy  the  learners’  problems. 
The  surest  way  to  shorthand  progress 
is  to  find  ways  to  help  shorthand  learn¬ 
ers  more.  I  use  these  ten: 

I  No.  1:  Make  Study  Purposeful— 
What  are  the  factors  that  bring  our 
students  into  our  shorthand  classes?  As 
we  face  our  students,  we  must  think  to 
ourselves: 

“This  is  a  course  in  shorthand.  You 
students  are  here  to  learn  shorthand. 
Some  of  you  are  here  because  you 
wanted  to  l>e  here.  Some  of  you  are 
here  because  you’ve  failed  everything 
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else  in  the  school.  Some  of  you  are 
here  because  your  adviser  didn’t  have 
any  other  place  to  dump  you.  Some  of 
you  have  just  drifted  in,  hope  it  will  be 
‘all  right,’  but  don’t  particularly  care.” 

One  of  the  first  things  that  a  teacher 
should  investigate,  and  especially  if  a 
class  seems  to  progress  slowly,  is  the 
aim  of  each  student.  If  the  aims  of  the 
group  are  as  diverse  as  suggested,  the 
teacher  has  a  selling  job  to  perform. 

Selhng  isn’t  limited  to  the  first  day 
of  class;  it’s  a  continuing  process  that 
must  be  sustained  throughout  the  term. 
Students  who  are  sold  and  who  remain 
sold  on  the  value  of  learning  shorthand 
will  study,  will  work,  will  co-operate. 
The  first  way  to  help  students  learn 
more  shorthand  is  to  make  them  want 
to  learn  more  shorthand. 

■  No.  2:  Study  the  Learner’s  Time- 
How  much  do  most  of  us  really  know 
about  our  pupils?  Do  we  know  any¬ 
thing  about  their  potential  abilities? 

When  we  give  a  homework  assign¬ 
ment,  do  we  know  whether  the  pupil 
will  do  this  assignment  at  his  own 
desk  in  his  own  room  or  whether  the 
homework  will  be  done— if  at  all— on  a 
corner  of  a  kitchen  table  while  the 
pupil’s  brothers  and  sisters  run  in  and 
out  of  the  room? 

Do  we  know  whether  our  pupil  has 
to  work  after  school  to  supplement  the 
family  income— and  just  shakes  his  head 
when  we  lecture  the  class  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  doing  the  homework? 

The  alert  shorthand  teacher  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  responsibility  to  “teach  chil¬ 
dren,  not  (just)  subject  matter”  will 
make  a  thorough  study  of  pupils* 
schedules  and  adjust  his  program  of 
assignments  to  fit  those  schedules. 
When  the  burden  of  homework  gets 
too  big,  the  harassed  student  simply 
“gives  up.”  Many  a  student  who  has 


given  up  could  have  been  salvaged  if 
his  teacher  had  adjusted  the  work  load 
to  what  the  student  had  time  to  do. 

■  No.  3:  Study  the  Learner’s  Ability- 
In  some  sort  of  shorthand  teacher’s 
heaven  there  is  probably  a  classroom 
where  only  potential  120-the-first- 
semester  students  are  permitted  to  grace 
the  benches.  Few  classes  are  yet  in 
that  benign  state.  Fortunately,  there 
are  many  positions  open  to  learners 
whose  shorthand  skill  is  measured  in 
terms  of  80’s  and  90’s— and  even  70’s. 
So,  the  student  who  is  not  blessed  with 
the  abihty  or  the  time  required  for 
120  words  a  minute  does  have  a  place 
in  our  classes. 

But  instruction  must  be  adapted  to 
such  students.  Haven’t  we  all  met 
some  students  who  could  learn  short¬ 
hand,  and  learn  it  well,  if  we  could 
just  slow  down  the  instruction  a  little- 
cover  not  quite  so  much  a  week?  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  haven’t  we  all  met  superior  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  dehght  in  the  chanc  e 
to  speed  up  instruction? 

One  clue  to  shorthand  improvement, 
tlierefore,  is  to  study  the  abilities  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  students  in  each  class 
and  to  determine  whether  the  pace  is 
correct  for  the  group.  It  may  be  wise 
to  regroup  the  students. 

■  No.  4;  Avoid  Isolated  Word  Lists— 
The  ultimate  goal  of  shorthand  is  mean¬ 
ingful  and  correct  transcription, 
whether  the  course  is  conducted  for 
vcxiational  or  personal  use.  Emphasis 
should  be  on  the  use  of  shorthand  as 
a  medium  of  expressing  thoughts. 

It  follows,  then,  that  drill,  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  teaching  of  a  skill  subject, 
should  be  in  the  form  of  meaningful 
sentences  and  paragraphs  and  not  on 
isolated  words.  Isolated  words  may  and 
must  be  used  when  a  new  shorthand 
principle  is  being  presented;  but  the 
drill,  to  secure  facility  in  the  application 
of  the  principle,  should  be  given  in 
sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Word  lists— viewed  from  the  students’ 
point  of  view— are  dull,  at  best.  There 
is  no  context  to  help  in  reading  them 
or  understanding  them.  There  appears 
to  be  little  purpose  to  them,  and  word 
lists  seem  like  tests  to  students.  Sub¬ 
stitution  of  meaningful  copy  for  word 
lists  is  one  way  to  help  learners. 

■  No.  5:  Emphasize  Meanings— Even 
.the  dicjtation  of  sentences  should  be 
given  in  thought  units,  with  attention 
to  the  meaning  of  the  thought  in  the 
inflection  of  the  voice.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  we  can  all  take  a  lesson  from  the 
radio  announcers— note  how  their  voices 
help  express  the  thoughts  they  try  to 
convey.  They  are  in  turn  command¬ 
ing,  persuasive,  unctuous,  even  plead¬ 
ing.  Voices  help  make  meaning  clear. 

A  device  that  the  writer  has  fre¬ 
quently  found  eflFective  in  helping 
pupils  to  get  the  meaning  out  of 


a  paragraph  is  to  have  them  write, 
in  their  own  words  and  in  shorthand, 
a  synopsis  of  what  a  take  concerned. 
Another  device,  of  course,  is  to  ask 
pertinent  questions  on  the  meaning  of 
the  context. 

Emphasizing  meaning  is  a  help  to 
students.  Knowing  what  the  dictator 
was  trying  to  say  gives  the  secretary 
a  running  start  on  the  transcription. 
Listening  to  the  meaning  of  a  take 
makes  it  more  interesting  to  students. 
Conversely,  to  cite  an  extreme  example, 
no  shorthand  student  can  make  heads 
or  tails  of  a  long,  rambling,  dull  selec¬ 
tion  dictated  at  a  metronomic  rate  and 
in  a  monotone. 

■  No.  6;  Show  How— But  learning  to 
listen  to  thought  content  can  be  done 
only  if  the  writing  is  automatic  and 
is  done  rapidly.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
portant  for  the  teacher,  when  writing  on 
the  blackboard  or  in  a  pupil’s  notebook, 
to  demonstrate  his  own  writing  in  a 
rapid,  smooth,  and  facile  manner. 
The  teacher,  who  so  often  admonishes 
students  not  to  draw  the  outlines,  must 
be  sure  that  he  does  not  himself  draw 
them.  Pupils  tend  to  copy  the  manner 
and  style  of  the  teacher’s  outlines. 

One  of  the  world’s  fastest  shorthand 
writers  has  said  that  there  are  only  two 
abilities  necessary  in  order  to  write 
shorthand  rapidly— the  ability  to  form 
any  outline  quickly  and  automatically; 
and  the  ability  to  move  the  hand  across 
the  paper  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

To  help  learners,  then,  we  must 
teach  them  to  write  quickly,  and  we 
must  build  up  their  shorthand  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

■  No.  7;  Use  Short,  Repeated  Takes— 
One  of  the  ways  to  develop  skill  in 
mpid,  fluent  writing,  is  to  (a)  preview 
a  short  paragraph,  (h)  dictate  it  at  a 
definite  rate,  (c)  drill  first  on  difificult 
outlines  and  phrases  and  then  on  easy 
ones,  and  then  (d)  redictate  the  same 
paragraph  at  a  higher  rate.  Repeat  this 
cycle,  at  steadily  increasing  rates,  until 


“He  must  know  you,  Mr.  Jones.  He  refers  to 
you  as  hot-shot!" 


the  students  have  almost  memorized  the 
selection.  . 

It  is  possible  to  dictate  the  paragraph 
at  speeds  ranging  from  50  warn  to  | 
100  warn  in  less  than  20  minutes  of 
such  drill.  The  thrill  and  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  pupils  experience  from 
such  an  exercise,  given  occasionally,  is 
ample  reward  for  the  time  taken.  j 

The  use  of  short,  rapid  takes  in  this 
manner  is  a  real  help  to  the  learners.  It  | 
encourages  them,  shows  them  the  po¬ 
tential  that  can  come  from  practice, 
raises  their  goals,  gives  them  pride  in  , 
their  achievement,  sparks  the  class  pe¬ 
riod— and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the 
class  wholesome,  constructive  practice 
that  is  effective  in  increasing  the  rapid¬ 
ity  and  fluency  of  writing.  1 

■  No.  8;  Develop  Critical  Ability— An¬ 
other  item  that  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  improving  instruction  is  that 
of  self-evaluation.  Pupils  should  be 
trained  to  appraise  and  evaluate  their 
own  work. 

A  common  experience  of  teachers  is  j 

to  dictate  a  series  of  sentences  and  j 
then  to  tell  pupils  to  compare  their  j 
notes  with  the  outlines  in  the  text  or 
those  the  teacher  has  placed  on  the 
board.  Then,  as  we  walk  among  the 
students  while  they  are  making  this 
comparison,  we  find  that  the  students 
overlook  many  flaws  and  errors  in  their 
work.  Such  a  correction  activity  would  1 
be  much  more  effective  if  we  ask  stu-  ^ 
dents  to  compare  one  sentence  at  a 
time,  while  we  point  out  exactly  what 
the  pupils  should  look  for,  making  j 
specific  reference  to  definite  parts  of  the 
outlines  which  our  experience  tells  ns 
the  students  may  have  written  incor¬ 
rectly. 

It  is  not  enough,  of  course,  to  detect 
the  inaccuracies;  the  correct  outlines 
should  be  practiced,  for  practice  makes 
not  perfect  but  permanent.  Automatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  correct  outline  can  come 
only  through  critical  practice.  ' 

The  learner  who  develops  critical 
ability  will  be  guided  away  from  the  , 
troubles  that  result  from  poor  or  inac¬ 
curate  outlines.  Encouraging  the  learner 
in  the  development  of  this  ability  will 
be  a  real  help  to  his  progress. 

■  No.  9;  Put  Shorthand  to  Use— The 
writer  visited  a  class  in  advanced  type¬ 
writing  recently.  The  teacher  was  dic¬ 
tating  some  notes  on  envelope  address¬ 
ing;  and  all  the  pupils,  although  they 
had  had  three  terms  of  shorthand,  were 
taking  their  notes  in  longhand. 

“I  want  to  be  sure  I  can  read  them,  ’ 
was  a  typical  explanation. 

It  is  important  to  get  pupils  to  do 
their  writing  and  note-taking  in  short¬ 
hand,  not  only  in  the  shorthand  but 
in  every  class.  How  often,  even  in  a 
shorthand  class,  we  see  students  writ¬ 
ing  “Tomorrow’s  assignment  will  be 
.  .  .”  in  longhand! 
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The  teacher  can  encourage  the  per¬ 
sonal-use  habit  by  writing  his  own  com¬ 
ments  on  students’  papers  in  short¬ 
hand  notes  and  by  urging  students  to 
bring  to  class  occasionally  specimens  of 
personal-use  shorthand  notes.  The 
teacher  should  explain  how  constant  use 
of  shorthand  helps  in  making  shorthand 
writing  more  automatic  and  more  flu¬ 
ent;  and  most  teachers  can,  accurately 
enough,  point  out  that  superior  short¬ 
hand  students  are  the  ones  who  do  this 
most  frequently. 

Once  the  learner  realizes  how  much 
the  consistent  use  and  thought  of  short¬ 
hand  helps  him,  there  are  many  avenues 
of  pleasant  practice— mentally  writing 
ill  shorthand  the  advertisements  he  sees 
as  he  travels  in  the  streetcar  or  bus  or 
hears  over  the  radio,  for  example. 

■  No.  10:  Reach  the  Students— No 
teacher  can  escape  the  frequent  com¬ 
ments  by  businessmen  and  by  his  own 
faculty  associates  about  the  students’ 
need  for  character  development  and 
personality  improvement.  One  often 
hears  a  person  say  that  such  and  such 
a  teacher  had  a  great  influence  on  his 
life  and  traits.  Have  shorthand  teachers 
a  responsibility  in  this  regard?  If  they 
are  "teaching  children,  not  (just)  sub¬ 
ject  matter,”  they  do.  Does  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  responsibility  represent  a 
help  to  students  in  learning  shorthand? 
It  can. 

Emphasis  on  appropriate  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  classroom,  on  punctuality  in 
arriving  in  class,  on  establishing  busi¬ 
ness-like  room  standards,  on  wholesome 
attitudes,  on  constructive  and  purpose¬ 
ful  practice,  on  thoroughness  and  neat¬ 
ness  in  doing  homework,  and  on  pro¬ 
fessional  bearing  in  general  will  do 
much  to  help  the  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  students. 

Emphasis  on  these  things  will  do 
much  to  help  shorthand  development, 
too,  both  directly  and  indirectly— be¬ 
cause  of  the  effect  these  things  have  on 
shorthand  standards  and  because  of  the 
general  improvement  that  is  a  by¬ 
product  of  these  emphases. 

■  Finally— The  simplest  aid,  the  aid 
easiest  to  give,  the  aid  most  gratefully 
received  is  encouragement.  “Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.” 


Letting  students  know  when  they 
have  done  well  is  a  dynamic  help  to 
them.  Everyone  likes  a  pat  on  the  back; 
pupils  are  no  exception.  Often  a  pupil 
will  do  extremely  well  in  his  studies 
simply  because  he  wants  to  please  his 
teacher,  wants  to  hear  the  teacher  say 
well  done”  once  more. 


Personal  contact  between  the  teacher 
and  the  student,  intensified  affirmatively 
by  sincere  encouragement,  can  be  a 
wonderful  instrument  for  pupil  im¬ 
provement.  And  the  warmth  with  which 
it  is  received  will  make  you,  the  teacher, 
feel  warm,  too. 


Photo  from  Royal 

ELECTRIC  MACHINES  roll  along  the  production  line,  as  in  this  Royal  plant.  About  5  per  cent 
of  new  typewriters  are  electrics;  mobilization  may  reduce  that  figure.  With  mounting  demand, 
you  should  order  electrics  now,  to  get  September  delivery. 


Plannins  Your  Electric  Typing  Program 


electrics  in  industry,  and  that  both  busi¬ 
ness  offices  and  schools  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  disposing  of  all  their  manual 
typewriters  and  replacing  them  with 
electrics?  Analyzing  the  situation  ob¬ 
jectively  and  realistically,  the  answer  is: 
No,  not  at  this  time,  and  perhaps  not 
for  some  years. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  per¬ 
haps,  one  per  cent  of  all  the  typewriters 
in  use  today,  including  those  in  schools, 
are  electrics,  but  this  percentage  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily.  With  an  increasing 
demand  for  electrics  in  business  and 
the  attendant  need  in  schools,  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  typewriter  in¬ 
dustry  production  is  now  electric.  Of 
course,  even  this  output  will  be  upped 
as  increased  demand  continues,  pro¬ 
vided  cutbacks  in  basic  materials  due 
to  our  country’s  state  of  semimobiliza¬ 
tion  do  not  prevent  it. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  in  terms 
of  the  school’s  and  the  teacher’s  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  typists  who  are  being 
trained  to  meet  the  needs  of  business? 

When  you  consider  the  normal  pace 
of  business  in  adopting  electric  type¬ 
writers— a  continuing,  but  cautious, 
pace,  in  keeping  with  its  needs— and 
when  you  combine  this  with  produc¬ 
tion  uncertainties  due  to  our  state  of 
emergency,  considerable  time  doubtless 
will  elapse  before  a  high  percentage  of 
businessmen  will  be  “demanding”  elec¬ 
tric-trained  operators.  This  is,  however, 
a  blessing  in  at  least  one  regard;  it  pro- 


STELLA  WILLINS 
Manager,  School  Department 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 

Anyone  who  has  used  an  electric 
typewriter  for  even  a  short  time  recog¬ 
nizes  almost  immediately  what  an  ex¬ 
citing  saving  of  energy  the  electric 
makes  possible. 

The  electric  carriage  return  .  .  .  the 
utterly  relaxed  feeling  of  “wafting” 
your  hands  over  a  touch-conditioned 
keyboard  .  .  .  the  absolute  uniformity 
of  typed  impressions  .  .  .  the  ease  and 
extraordinary  legibility  achieved  even 
when  typing  with  thick  carbon  packs  in 
the  machine  .  .  .  the  electrified  key¬ 
board  controls,  such  as  the  tab  and 
backspace  keys,  the  shift  keys,  the 
space  bar,  and  so  on,  all  operated  elec¬ 
trically  .  .  .  the  automatic  repeat  keys 
available  on  some  machines,  such  as 
the  almost-magical  “repeat  underscore’ 
...  all  these  features  of  the  electric 
machines  have  helped  win  over  many 
typists  in  business  offices,  and  many 
electric  typewriters  are  now  being  used 
in  business  as  a  result. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  oix 
typing  jobs  that  are  especially  suited 
for  electric  typing— jobs  such  as  con¬ 
tinuous  straight-typing  work,  billing, 
typing  jobs  requiring  many  carbon  cop¬ 
ies,  mimeographing,  and  photo-offset 
and  other  reproduction  work. 

■  Not  a  Stampede— Does  this  mean 
that  there  has  been  a  stampede  toward 


vides  more  time  during  which  type¬ 
writing  teachers  can  become  acquainted 
with  electric  machines. 

■  Teacher  Training— It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  typing  teachers  will  want 
to  acquire  some  degree  of  familiarity 
with  the  electric.  How  to  go  about  this? 
There  are  several  approaches,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  following  suggestions  will  of¬ 
fer  some  help. 

1.  We  are  assured  that  a  number  of 
teacher-training  institutions  plan  to  in¬ 
clude  electric  instruction  in  their  sum¬ 
mer  methods  classes  in  typewriting. 
Those  teachers  who  can  take  these 
courses  will  derive  much  benefit  from 
such  instruction. 

2.  Teachers  of  ofiice  practice,  who 
will  probably  have  one  or  two  electrics 
in  their  classrooms  along  with  other 
specialized  machines,  will  no  doubt 
want  to  hasten  their  own  familiarization 
process  on  the  electric.  They  can  ar¬ 
range  for  classroom  demonstrations  to 
be  given  by  their  local  typewriter  com¬ 
pany  representatives  (oftentimes  the 
representative  will  be  able  to  leave  the 
ty  pewriter  on  trial  in  the  classroom  for 
several  days). 

3.  They  can  visit  typewriter  com¬ 
pany  showrooms  for  special  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

4.  Teachers  can  try  out  electric  ma¬ 
chines  at  school  conventions,  where 
they  are  on  display  in  typewriter  com¬ 
pany  exhibits. 

5.  They  can  obtain  all  literature 
available  on  the  electric,  from  type¬ 
writer  company  branch  offices  or  deal¬ 
ers,  from  recent  Business  Education 
World  articles,  and  from  stories  on  the 
electric  that  have  appeared  in  other 
business  education  publications. 

■  Electrics  in  the  Schoolroom— The 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College 
experiment  conducted  last  summer  by 
Dr.  John  L.  Rowe  indicated  that  elec¬ 
tric  typing  shortens  the  period  of  time 
that  is  required  for  learning  to  type 
well.  The  experiment  indicated  also 
that  students  will  be  able  to  transfer 
their  skill  to  manual  machines  with 
minimum  difficulty,  especially  when  the 
keyboard  and  machine  controls  are 
identical,  as  in  the  case  of  at  least  one 
electric  make. 

These  discoveries  suggest  that  the 
typewriting  class  of  the  future  will  be 
an  electric  class— but  don’t  expect  it 
tomorrow.  Even  if  schools  could  aflFord 
them  and  even  if  war  production  were 
not  likely  to  interfere  with  increased  O’- 
even  steady  production  of  electrics,  it 
would  take  years  and  t/earj— perhaps 
decades— simply  to  replace  the  standard 
machines,  let  alone  to  service  new  users 
and  take  care  of  ordinary  replacement 
needs.  Teachers  will  continue  to  train 
students  on  manual  machines  for  a  long 
time  to  come  and  will  find  it  necessary 
to  offer  the  same  thorough-going  in- 


Stella  Willins  .  .  .  about  70  cents  to  “electrify” 
your  students 


struction  on  manual  typewriters  that 
they  have  in  the  past. 

•  Immediate  Installations.  Of  course, 
many  teachers  are  now,  or  may  soon 
be,  in  position  to  arrange  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  several  electrics  for  use  by 
their  advanced  students— office  practice, 
secretarial  practice,  or  advanced  typing 
class  students— and  will  welcome  a  few 
practical  suggestions. 

Such  teachers  should  plan  for  each 
graduating  student  to  have  a  minimum 
ol  ten  class  periods  on  the  electric.  A 
one-period  initial  experience,  with  an 
immediate  return  to  the  manual,  may 
prove  confusing.  It  will  not  give  the 
student  sufficient  experience  on  the 
electric  to  assure  thorough  familiarity 
in  feel  of  key  stroking,  change  in  tech¬ 
nique  of  carriage  return,  etc. 

•  Number  of  Machines.  Under  a 
ten-class-period  training  plan,  in  the 
normal  school  year  of  180  days,  one 
machine  can  take  care  of  the  “familiari¬ 
zation”  process  of  eighteen  students.  If 
tlie  class  is  over  eighteen,  as  it  is  in 
most  schools,  two  machines  would  be 
required.  If  there  were  twenty-four  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class,  two  machines  would 
piovide  fifteen  periods  of  experience. 
That  is  on  a  one-period-a-day  basis. 
The  two  machines  could  be  used  every 
period  of  the  usual  six  in  a  day.  Two 
machines  in  the  typical  schoolroom. 


Public  Relations! 

Well,  this  is  something  I  never  ex¬ 
pected,  Miss  Bennett.  You  are  the 
first  teacher  who  ever  called  and  told 
me  anything  nice  about  our  Jimmy.  His 
dad  vrill  be  pleased  when  he  comes 
home.  Now  listen.  Miss  Bennett,  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  any  of 
you  teachers,  please  let  me  know!— 
From  the  Alberta,  Canada,  Teachers 
Associations  AT  A  Magazine. 


therefore,  would  give  fifteen  periixls  ot  I 
familiarization  to  144  students.  I 

•  Cost  of  Training.  At  the  approxi 
mate  cost  of  $260  each,  or  $520  for  the 
two  machines,  it  would  cost  only  about 
$3.60  per  student  to  give  familiariza¬ 
tion-level  training  in  the  typical  school. 
Divide  that  amount  by  the  number  of 
years  you  would  expect  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine-say,  5  years— and,  on  this  basis, 
it  would  cost  only  about  seventy  cents 
to  give  an  advanced  typing  student 
familiarization  experience.  Who  can  de¬ 
fend  NOT  spending  that  amount  on 
such  an  experience,  to  prepare  the 
student  for  modem  business  needs? 

At  this  point,  the  author  wishes  to 
inject  a  word  of  caution.  When  purchas¬ 
ing  electric  typewriters,  as  when  pur¬ 
chasing  manual  typewriters,  it  should  I 
be  carefully  determined  whether 
prompt,  efficient,  and  continuing  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  available  in  the  area  in 
v.’hich  the  school  is  located. 

•  Productive  Use  of  Machine.  An 
interesting  angle  for  teachers  to  remem-  i 
her  is  that  electric  machines  are  so  very 
useful  that  schools  may  well  want  to 
have  the  machines  on  hand  for  produc¬ 
tive  use  as  well  as  for  advanced  in- 
stmetion. 

Electrics  are  superb  for  cutting  sten¬ 
cils— the  school  paper,  for  example;  for  ; 
making  many  copies,  as  in  a  principal’s 
confidential  bulletin  to  teachers,  when 
he  doesn’t  want  young  mimeographers 
to  have  access  to  the  bulletin;  similarly, 
for  tests. 

Any  teacher  who  ever  has  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  manuscript  or  a  term  paper,  and 
especially  a  thesis,  will  want  his  work  ^ 
typed  on  an  electric  because  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  appearance  of  his 
paper,  due  to  the  automatic  uniformity 
of  typed  impressions.  If  you’re  typing 
anything  with  footnotes  or  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  just  try  an  electric  with  the  re¬ 
peat  underscore! 

Teachers  whose  schools  have  at  least 
one  machine  will  be  able  to  use  it  them¬ 
selves  after  hours  to  gain  their  own 
familiarity  with  the  electric.  And  re¬ 
member  (as  one  leading  educator  who 
tried  it  said),  “at  first  you  may  find  it  j 
hard  to  switch  back  and  forth  from  I 
manual  to  electric,  but  after  switching 
about  ten  times,  you’ll  be  able  to  do  ! 
it  without  ‘batting  an  eye.’  ”  j 

■  Conclusion— It  boils  down  to  this:  j 
Wherever  possible,  two  electrics  should  | 
be  installed  right  rww.  They  should  be  , 
used  in  the  office  practice  room  and  for  i 
training  advanced  typists.  The  teachers  j 
also  should  learn  to  use  them.  Plans 
should  be  made  for  the  day  when  peace 
and  production  make  possible  whole 
classrooms  of  electric  machines  for  the 
future;  and,  in  the  meantime,  all  avail¬ 
able  information  and  experience  should 
be  obtained  on  the  electric  machine 
and  on  electric  machine  instruction. 
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SugS^stions  for  Preventing  Learners' 
Confusing  of  "Debits"  and  "Credits" 


I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

■  Source  of  Confusion— Very  early  in 
the  study  of  bookkeeping,  many  pupils 
confuse  their  debits  and  credits  by 
calling  the  sides  of  asset  accounts, 
Debit  and  Credit,  but  calling  similar 
sides  in  capital  accounts.  Credit  and 
Debit. 

•  The  psychological  diagnosis  for  this 
error  becomes  apparent  once  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  study  of 
accounts,  two  separate  and  distinct 
ideas  are  to  be  learned:  (a)  the  nation 
of  debit  and  credit,  and  (b)  the  record¬ 
ing  of  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
value  of  items. 

The  first  concept  is  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent;  the  second  is  relative,  not  ab¬ 
solute.  That  is  to  say,  no  matter  what 
account  we  inspect,  entries  on  one  of 
the  sides  are  always  debits;  entries  on 
the  other  side  are  always  credits.  This 
is  not  so,  however,  with  increases  and 
decreases,  for  an  entry  on  one  side  of 
one  given  account  may  represent  an  in¬ 
crease,  while  an  identical  entry  on  the 
same  side  of  another  account  may  rep¬ 
resent  a  decrease. 

•  To  the  teacher,  the  expert,  this  is 
obvious.  He  accepts  the  location  of 
debits  and  credits  as  axiomatic,  as 
something  that  is  to  be  learned  as  auto¬ 
matically  as  is  the  identification  of  one’s 
left  hand  and  one’s  right  hand.  To  the 
pupil,  the  novitiate,  this  is  not  so  obvi¬ 
ous;  and,  so,  confusion  frequently  re¬ 
sults. 

Presented  graphically,  this  would  ap¬ 
pear  as  follows: 


FIXED 


Asset 

Capital 

Debit 

Debit 

i  Credit 

Credit 

i  VARIABLE 

!  Asset 

Capital 

1  Increase 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Increase 

•  Pupils  accept  unawares  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  permanence  and  change;  but, 
instead  of  attaching  the  quality  of  per¬ 
manence  to  the  position  of  debits  and 
credits  and  the  quality  of  change  to 
the  location  of  records  of  “increases 
and  decreases,”  they  reverse  the  process 
and  consider  the  position  of  increases 
and  decreases  as  fixed  and  permanent, 
while  that  of  debit  and  credit  as  vari¬ 
able,  depending  on  whether  the  ac¬ 
count  records  assets  or  capital. 

This  misconception  is  very  similar  to 


that  of  the  small  child  who  reasoned 
that  the  hands  of  a  right-handed  per¬ 
son  are  “right”  and  “left,”  but  that  the 
similar  hands  of  a  left-handed  person 
are  “left”  and  “right.”  When  asked 
how  he  arrived  at  that  profound  con¬ 
clusion,  he  replied,  “The  hand  with 
which  the  person  does  everything  is  the 
right  hand,  the  other  hand  is  the  left 
hand.” 

Unfortunately,  words  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  what  we  want  them  to 
mean.  To  paraphrase  a  famous  maxim, 
we  can  state,  “Once  a  debit— always  a 
debit,”  regardless  of  the  name  at  the 
head  of  the  account. 

■  Detecting  the  Confusion— The  type 
of  misconception  discussed  here  can  be 
detected  by  a  pupil’s  reversing  of  debits 
and  credits  in  the  various  capital  ac¬ 
counts.  Once  discovered,  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  is  in  order.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  no  program  of 
remediation  is  efiective  unless  the  cause 
of  the  error  is  removed. 

■  Preventing  the  Confusion— Better 

still,  the  formation  of  proper  associa¬ 
tions  shoidd  be  undertaken  before  mis¬ 
conceptions  become  entrenched  in  the 
mind  of  the  learner. 

•  Two  simple  charts  directly  above 
the  blackboard  at  the  front  of  the  room 
can  aid  in  the  formation  of  proper  asso¬ 
ciation.  Briefly  reproduced  here,  th(; 
charts  appear  as  follows: 

ASSETS  CAPITAL 

Increases  Decreases 

Decreases  Increases 

•  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 


Doctor  Satlow  .  .  .  less  confusion 


term,  pupils  can  be  trained  in  writing 
plus  and  minus  signs  on  the  top  lines  of 
their  accounts  in  the  following  manner: 

-f  Cash  —  —  Sales  Income  -p 

—  J.  Smith,  Capital  -f 

•  Test  Questions.  Pupils  who  persist 
in  this  type  of  error  may  be  required 
to  use  plus-  and  minus-crutches  until 
mastery  is  assured.  To  overcome  this 
pitfall,  the  generally  accepted  methods 
of  presenting  the  subject  might  be  im¬ 
plemented  by  practice  and  testing  mate¬ 
rials  such  as  the  following: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  debiting  an  ac¬ 
count? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  crediting  an  ac¬ 
count? 

3.  What  does  a  debit  in  an  asset  accoimt 
signify? 

4.  What  does  a  credit  in  an  asset  ac¬ 
count  signify? 

5.  What  does  a  debit  in  the  capitcd 
account  signify? 

6.  What  does  a  credit  in  the  capital  ac¬ 
count  signify? 

7.  Copy  the  following  accounts  and  label 
the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  each: 

Cash  Merchandise  Stock  Store  Supplies 
D.  Dugan,  Capital  P.  Jones,  Capital 
G.  Gray,  Capital  Delivery  Equipment 

8.  In  each  of  the  accounts  in  Problem  7, 
write  the  words  “increase”  and  “decrease” 
on  the  sides  of  the  accounts  in  which  such 
changes  are  recorded. 

■  Outcomes— As  a  result  of  proper 
motivation,  development,  and  drill— 
and  as  a  result  of  a  conscious  attack 
in  anticipation  of  the  pitfall  to  be 
encountered  by  the  pupils— the  follow¬ 
ing  concepts  should  be  lasting: 

a.  The  debit  side  of  every  account  is 
always  at  the  left. 

b.  The  credit  side  of  every  account  is 
always  at  the  right. 

c.  The  debit  and  credit  sides  are  always 
fixed. 

d.  An  asset  account  is  debited  for  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  asset. 

e.  An  asset  account  is  credited  for  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  asset. 

f.  A  capital  account  is  credited  for  an 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  business. 

g.  A  capital  account  is  debited  for  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  wealth  of  the  business. 

As  with  so  many  of  the  errors  com¬ 
monly  made  by  beginning  pupils  in 
Bookkeeping,  the  confusion  of  debits 
and  credits  results  not  from  failure  to 
think,  but  rather  from  improper  and 
unwarranted  association.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess,  the  pupil  all  too  frequently  forms 
his  own  S-R  bond,  or  selects  one  part  of 
a  configuration  as  the  basis  for  his  gen¬ 
eralization  without  acquiring  the  in¬ 
sight  to  the  concept  being  studied. 
And  the  prevalance  of  such  types  of 
learning  early  in  the  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  serves  as  an  obstacle  to  proper 
learning  further  in  the  course. 

•  To  avoid  fragmentary  learning 
from  developing,  with  its  concomitant 
incorrect  association,  the  teacher  should 
constantly  take  recourse  in  preventive 
instruction. 
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Helpful  Typing  Device:  Having  Students 
Compose  a  Film  Evaluation  at  Machine 


FRED  S.  COOK 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


■  Combining  Values— Part  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  a  training  film,  as  every 
teacher  knows,  is  the  summary  or  fol¬ 
low-up  of  the  learning  experiences  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  film,  A  summary  can  take 
many  forms;  but  one  valuable  technique 
of  summarizing  that  has  perhaps  been 
little  used  in  typewriting  classes  is  the 
technique  of  having  every  member  of 
the  class  compose  at  his  machine  his 
reaction  to  the  film. 

By  the  use  of  such  direct-to-the- 
machine  compositions,  several  learning 
experiences  can  be  fused  with  the  act 
of  summarizing. 

For  example,  students  gain  needed 
experience  in  composing  at  the  type¬ 
writer.  They  also  gain  additional  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  use  of  carbon  paper.  (The 
original  is  turned  in  and  the  carbon 
copy  is  retained  by  the  student.)  They 
have  in  their  carbon  copies  the  material 
needed  for  error  analysis  and  error 
charting.  They  have  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  themselves  without  inhibition 
(the  compositions  are  unsigned).  Finally, 
they  do  actively  participate  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  film. 

■  Practical  Film  Evaluation— If  your 
students  are  directed  to  consider  such 
elements  as  these— 

1.  Summarize  the  points  emphasized  in 
the  film. 

2.  Tell  which  specific  point  or  points 
were  most  valuable  to  you.  Tell  in  what 
way  they  will  help  you  become  a  better 
typist. 

3.  Give  your  frank  opinion  of  the  film. 
Do  you  think  it  was  worth  our  class  time? 
Would  you  recommend  our  seeing  it 
again  this  semester?  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  our  using  it  in  future  typewriting 
classes? 

—the  students  have  specific  guides  for 
their  composition.  At  the  same  time, 
you,  the  teacher,  can  obtain  worth¬ 
while  data  regarding  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  film,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
film,  the  most  important  items  in  the 
film  for  your  class,  expressions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  or  weaknesses  among  the 
students  responding,  and  audience  re¬ 
action  to  the  specific  value  of  the  film 
for  both  the  present  and  the  future. 

■  Examples  of  Student  Evaluations— 


Following  are  some  typical  student  re¬ 
actions  to  one  film.  They  represent  true 
composition  at  the  typewriter  and  re- 
fiect  the  elements  outlined  in  the  fore¬ 
going  comments.  These  are  comments 
by  beginning  students. 

I  think  that  the  movie  helped  me  a 
meat  deal  because  many — if  not  all — of 
the  things  shown  applied  to  me.  It  was 
very  helpful  because  I  could  actually  see 
the  mistakes  I  was  making;  whereas,  be¬ 
fore,  I  was  just  told  about  them. 

It  helped  mainly  in  showing  me  that  my 
di£5culties  are  common  ones. 

One  point  left  a  vivid  impression  on 
me;  namely,  the  fact  that  sldU  depends 
largely  on  mental  attitude. 

After  seeing  the  movie,  I  can  more 
easily  see  how  to  improve  my  typing.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  we  all  analyze  our 
work  to  see  just  where  the  trouble  is. 
It  is  very  evident  that  just  typing  will  not 
help  us.  We  have  to  have  a  definite  goal. 

This  film  has  helped  me  in  more  than 
one  way.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  many  of  my  faults  shown  to  me  in  a 
short  period — those  that  I  realized  I  have 
but  was  afraid  to  admit. 

We  had  discussed  practically  every¬ 
thing  in  the  movie  in  class  at  some  time  or 
other,  but  actually  seeing  the  various 
factors  at  work  helped  to  reinforce  facts  I 
was  already  aware  of  but  had  not  followed 
too  closely. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  movie  had  any 
benefits  in  it  for  me. 

Although  one  is  told  time  after  time 
about  the  essentials  of  typing  skill,  it  is 
much  more  vivid  when  one  can  see  cor¬ 
rectly  how  each  principle  is  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  This  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  value 
in  class. 

■  Reviewing  Student  Comments— One 
can  readily  see  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
ments  quoted  were  very  favorable  to 
the  use  of  the  film;  had  they  been  nega¬ 
tive,  the  instructor  would  have  no 
doubt  about  discarding  it  for  future  use. 
Only  one  student  of  the  fifty  who  com- 
mwited  about  the  film  felt  that  the 
time  spent  in  viewing  the  film  was  not 
a  significant  learning  experience;  and 
even  that  one  student  joined  all  the 
others  (a)  in  selecting  at  least  one 
specific  point  that  he  felt  would  help 


him  overcome  a  difficulty  he  had  en-  I 
countered  and  (b)  in  indicating  how 
the  point  would  be  put  to  use  in  future 
practice  work. 

•  ** Discoveries.^  Although  the  in¬ 

structor  had  tried  to  emphasize  all  the 
points  covered  in  the  film,  several  stu¬ 
dents  “discovered”  points  of  which  they 
had  not  been  aware.  I 

•  “Seeing  Is  Believing.”  Most  of  the 
comments  on  this  particular  film  and  on 
others  viewed  can  be  summarized  by 
the  expression,  “seeing  is  believing.” 

To  see  someone  do  a  certain  thing  in  a 
movie  makes  it  more  meaningful  to 
most  of  the  students. 

No  matter  how  carefully  a  teacher 
prepares  his  own  demonstration  or  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  technique,  it  seems  that 
there  are  some  students  who  cannot 
grasp  the  new  technique  as  easily  as 
when  they  see  it  projected  on  a  screen 
and  then  practice  it  immediately  after¬ 
wards. 

This  is  true  also  of  abstractions.  The 
importance  of  the  terms  “relaxation,” 
“confidence,”  and  “continuity”  were 
much  better  understood  after  the  use 
of  a  film  that  demonstrated  the  terms. 
Especially  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
preparing  the  summaries  led  to  the 
creation  of  mental  attitudes  toward 
typing— a  certain  thoughtfulness  about  i 
practice  methods,  for  example. 

•  “Misery  Loves  Company.”  A  fac¬ 
tor  of  vital  interest  to  the  instructor  is 
the  fact  that  student  composition-sum¬ 
maries  reflect  the  idea  that  “misery  ■ 
loves  company.” 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  good  tech¬ 
nique  for  self-improvement  is  the  real¬ 
ization  that  one’s  problems  are  common 
to  many  persons.  For  the  typing  student 
to  realize  that  his  troubles  are  common, 
that  others  “share  his  misery,”  and  espe¬ 
cially  that  others  have  overcome  their 
problems  by  specific  kinds  of  practice 
routine  is  to  have  that  student  advance 
more  rapidly.  It  is  wholesome,  then, 
for  students  to  write-  summaries  in 
which  they  can  admit  their  troubles 
and  indicate  what  they  are  going  to  do 
about  them. 

■  Summary— If  you  have  not  already 
tried  this  direct-composition  summariz¬ 
ing  device,  try  it  the  next  time  you 
show  a  training  film  in  your  typewriting 
class.  Doing  so  takes  only  about  ten 
minutes  and  assures  that  every  student  | 
takes  part  in  the  film  follow-up. 

The  device  will  prove  stimulating 
and  effective  for  the  students.  It  helps 
them  crystallize  their  thinking.  At  the 
same  time,  the  summaries  enable  you, 
the  teacher,  to  pick  up  some  interesting 
sidelights  on  your  own  teaching  (the 
"discoveries”  are  very  revealing!). 

Finally,  you  will  have  on  file  specific 
evaluations  of  the  film.  Students’  opin¬ 
ions  can  be  very  valuable:  make  use 
of  them. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


STUDENTS  TAKING  the  Intensive  Business  Training  courses  at  CCNY  have  entry  to  sales  meetings,  promotion-planning  meetings,  and  other 
practical  experiences  on  the  executive  level  in  New  York  City  business  houses.  Above,  trainees  in  salesmanship  visit  a  large  New  York  fabric 
firm  to  study  its  selling  methods,  and  (right)  trainees  in  retail  credit  and  office  management  study  the  credit  referencing  procedures  of  a  large 
New  York  department  store.  Such  in-business  experiences  are  a  part  of — 


How  We  Use  Controlled  Experience  to 
Speed  Up  and  Improve  Business  Training 


HARRY  E.  COHEN 

Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
School  of  Business 
The  City  College  of  New  York 

■  Definition— “Controlled  experience” 
is  regarded  at  this  school  as  a  system 
of  providing  the  kind  of  experience  a 
person  needs  in  order  to  acquire  in 
the  minimum  time  the  skill  necessary 
to  perform  business  jobs  effectively. 

As  such,  it  differs  sharply  from  tra¬ 
ditional  methods  of  launching  a  person 
in  a  business  field.  The  most  common 
way  of  launching  him  is  through  un¬ 
controlled  experience— the  kind  usually 
obtained  in  the  College  of  Hard 
Knocks. 

The  colossal  waste  of  talent  involved 
I  in  learning  business  jobs  through  the 
j  slow  process  of  working  one’s  way 

i  through  a  series  of  departments  on  a 
“sink-or-swim”  basis  is  easily  surmised. 
I  Only  slightly  less  wasteful  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  training  in  colleges,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  prepare  youngsters  for  busi¬ 
ness  by  giving  them  a  miscellaneous 
array  of  economics,  psychology,  and 
mathematics,  together  with  a  little 
business  history.  With  a  pat  on  the 
back,  such  youngsters  are  told  that  they 


are  ready  for  the  exacting  competitive 
struggle  of  modem  business. 

Surely,  between  these  two  traditional 
extremes  there  must  be  a  better  way 
of  learning— a  way  of  acquiring  the 
skill  necessary  to  perform  business  func¬ 
tions  effectively. 

•  In  the  Intensive  Business  Training 
Program  of  the  City  College  of  New 
York,  we  believe  the  needed  skills  and 
the  background  should  be  absorbed  on 
a  “learn-by-doing”  basis.  The  experi¬ 
ence  should  be  guided  by  an  instructor 
who  is  himself  experienced  in  using 
the  skills  successfully.  This  is  the  system 
of  “controlled  experience.”  It  avoids, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  wasteful  learning 
through  trial  and  error;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tiresome  learning 
through  lectures  having  little  bearing 
on  the  person’s  ultimate  work. 

■  Experiences  Adapted  to  Specialty- 
Each  of  our  “controlled  experience” 
programs  is  based  on  analysis  of  the 
skills  that  are  needed  to  get  a  job  and, 
to  hold  it  in  the  faee  of  the  usual  com¬ 
petition. 

•  An  advertising  man,  for  example, 
is  generally  best  able  to  get  a  job  if 
he  has  one  of  the  particular  skills  of 
the  advertising  field— if  he  is,  say,  a 
copywriter  or  a  production  man.  A 


mastery  of  either  of  these  skills  will 
prepare  him  to  work  at  once  in  a  variety 
of  jobs.  A  copywriter  might  be  em¬ 
ployed,  for  example,  by  a  printer  or 
a  publication,  or  perhaps  by  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  or  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  manufacturer  or  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

In  any  of  these  companies,  he  would 
need  to  know  how  to  prepare  vivid 
copy  within  severe  space  limitations; 
he  would  have  to  understand  enough 
about  marketing  techniques  to  know 
how  to  tie  in  his  copy  with  campaigns, 
enough  about  production  and  art  pro¬ 
cesses  to  appreciate  how  his  words  can 
be  highlighted  effectively,  and  so  on. 

•  Similarly  a  salesman  needs  to  have 
his  skill  well  developed  before  he  goes 
to  work.  Usually  he  will  work  for  a 
sales  manager  who  has  little  or  no  time 
to  train  him.  Most  commonly  he  will  be 
sent  right  out  to  a  territory  with  some¬ 
thing  like  this  advice:  “Go  out,  and  if 
you  call  on  enough  people  the  law  of 
averages  will  bring  you  back  with  some 
orders.” 

The  beginning  salesman  cannot  get 
along  merely  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  theory  or  psychology  of  selling. 
He  needs  to  know  how  to  find  likely 
customers  for  his  product,  how  to  plan 
his  time,  how  to  make  skillful  presen¬ 
tations. 

■  Illustration:  Controlled  Experience  in 
Sales  Training— A  good  illustration  of 
the  method  of  “controlled  experience” 
in  the  Intensive  Program  is  probably 
that  worked  out  by  our  Sales  Training 
Unit. 

It  might  seem  that  training  for  sales- 
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Harry  Cohen  .  .  .  better,  faster  vocational 
training 

manship  would  be  the  most  difficult  to 
make  truly  realistic.  Until  a  salesman 
comes  to  grips  with  a  real  customer— 
and  with  his  job  at  stake— the  “experi¬ 
ence”  is  somewhat  less  than  complete. 
But  the  problem  is  much  less  serious 
than  it  might  seem.  Actually  the  sales 
interview  should  only  be  the  last  of  a 
series  of  steps  each  of  which,  if  well 
done,  contributes  to  the  sale.  All  the 
phases  of  selling  have  been  analyzed  in 
detail  by  the  supervisors  of  our  course 
so  that  the  trainee  can  practice  each 
one  and  prepare  himself  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  problems  he  must  expect 
to  meet. 

*  The  trainee's  first  major  experience 
is  in  acquiring  a  good  understanding  of 
his  product.  He  focuses  early  on  the 
task  of  assembling  all  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  specific  product  (which 
each  trainee  chooses  for  himself).  Since 
the  kind  of  information  he  needs  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  psychological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  that  motivate  the  likely 
customer,  these  factors  are  extensively 
discussed.  On  the  basis  of  this  under¬ 
standing,  the  class  draws  up  a  check 
list  of  questions  that  everyone  feels 
should  be  answered.  Then  the  informa¬ 
tion  hunt  is  launched. 

Working  alone,  as  he  would  on  an 
actual  job,  the  trainee  rounds  up  his 
information.  He  is  held  responsible  for 
making  good  use  of  all  available  sources 
—libraries,  stores,  or  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  his  chosen  product.  And,  to 
add  to  the  realism,  he  not  only  writes  a 
comprehensive  report  but  also  delivers 
it  orally,  with  all  members  of  the  class 
responsible  for  weighing  it  as  they 
would  in  a  meeting  of  the  sales  staff. 
Thus  he  gets  the  experience  of  applying 
his  theoretical  understanding  to  his 
analysis  of  a  product,  the  experience  in 
assembling  the  information,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  speaking  and  defending  his 
ideas  under  questioning. 

•  The  second  major  project  is  to 

(Continued  on  page  416) 
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A  Visual  Guide  (or  Placing  Let^rs 


One  device  for  guiding  placement 
of  letters  is  the  us©  of  an  “underneath” 
visual  guide  like  the  one  shown  above. 

•  After  duplicating  copies  of  the 
guide  itself  and  checking  that  each  copy 
is  itself  accurately  placed  on  its  sheet, 
the  teacher  gives  a  copy  to  each 
student. 

The  student  inserts  the  guide  at  the 
same  time  he  inserts  the  paper  for  his 
letter,  with  the  guide  placed  under¬ 
neath  the  writing  sheet  so  that  the 
guide  lines  faintly  show  through  the 
typing  paper,  thus  serving  as  a  visual 
guide  in  ascertaining  top  and  side 
margins. 

•  The  guide  is  particularly  helpful 
while  students  are  copying  letters  from 
typing  texts  that  give  the  learners  ac¬ 
tual  word  counts  on  the  letters  in  the 


text.  The  guide  assures  proper  place¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  student  develops  good 
judgment— at  least  to  the  extent  of 
knowing  what  well-placed  letters  look 
like. 

•  The  guide  is  recommended  for  use 
in  the  first  term  of  typing  and  during 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  tran¬ 
scription.  Thereafter,  the  student  should 
be  “weaned”  from  such  crutches;  but 
the  guide  is  invaluable  in  getting  stu¬ 
dents  started  in  good  placement  and  in 
developing  a  placement  “sense.” 

•  There  are  many  guides  similar 
to  this  one  (one  was  published  in  the 
February,  1950,  Gregg  Writer)  y  but  all 
work  on  the  same  principle:  that  a  visu¬ 
al  guide  simplifies  placement  problems 
for  beginners  and  gives  them  a  basis 
for  better  judgment. 
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BUSINESb  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Down  to  Fundamentals 


To  even  business  teacher  who  has  sensed  that 
most  of  our  attemvts  to  improve  the  personalities 
and  character  traits  of  our  students  have  dealt  only  with  the  superficial  veneers  of 
good  grooming  and  the  rules  of  business  etiquette,  this  article,  the  first  of  three 
on  the  subject,  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  year. 


A  New  Approach  That  Applies  Dynam- 
for  Personality  Development  (Part  1) 


ICS 


KATHERINE  HUMPHREY 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

■  Case  Study— Mary  graduated  from 
high  school  and  went  to  work  as  a 
stenographer  in  an  insurance  office.  Her 
teachers  did  not  hesitate  in  recommend¬ 
ing  her  for  employment  because  she 
had  all  the  skills  and  techniques 
needed.  She  could  take  dictation  at  an 
adequate  speed,  transcribe  it  neatly  and 
accurately,  type  rapidly  from  straight 
copy,  type  tabulations  and  manuscripts, 
answer  the  telephone  and  meet  people 
courteously.  She  had  been  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  the  relationships  that 
should  exist  between  her  and  her  imme¬ 
diate  superiors  and  as  to  the  character 
tradts  employers  expect. 

However,  after  only  two  weeks  with 
the  insurance  firm,  Mary  was  looking 
for  another  job.  In  seeking  her  teacher’s 
help,  Mary  said  that  she  “just  couldn’t 
seem  to  do  the  work.” 

The  teacher  checked  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  was  informed  that  Mary 
was  “just  too  nervous.”  During  her 
first  two  weeks  she  had  been  corrected 
a  few  times  each  day  for  errors  in  her 
work  and  for  errors  in  procedure.  Each 
correction  had  disturb^  her  more  and 
more,  until  she  had  finally  dissolved 
into  tears  and  said  she  guessed  she 
“wasn’t  qualified  to  work  in  an  insur¬ 
ance  office.” 

•  Every  business  teacher  has  had  a 
similar  experience,  even  with  a  former 
“star”  pupil.  The  reason  for  failure 
might  not  be  the  same— John  might 
lose  a  job  because  he  was  careless; 
Elizabeth,  because  she  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  outside  of  her  realm; 
Rebecca,  because  she  didn’t  have  good 
common  sense;  Edwin,  because  he  was 
lazy;  or  Margaret,  because  she  couldn’t 
get  along  with  other  employees. 

Whether  an  alert  teacher,  using  a 
dynamic  approach  to  pupils’  learning 
problems,  to  the  teaching  of  office  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  to  the  understanding  of 
employer-employee  relationships  might 
not  have  helped  Mary  and  other  pupils 

I'  like  her  to  overcome  their  difficulties 

will  be  discussed  later.  For  the  present. 


we  shall  consider  whether  or  not  the 
problem  of  personal  maladjustment  de¬ 
serves  more  attention  than  it  is  getting. 

■  Adjustment,  Primary  Aim  of  Educa¬ 
tion— Dr.  Menninger,  the  eminent  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  says:^ 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  primary  aim  of  education  should 
be  to  prepare  the  individual  for  social  liv¬ 
ing.  The  training  for  culture,  college,  or 
making  a  livelihood— important  though  each 
may  be— are  only  single  aspects  of  a  much 
larger  opportunity. 

Preparation  for  social  living  means, 
of  course,  the  ability  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  personal  adjustment.  To  be  satis¬ 
factory,  personal  adjustment  must  be  an 
adjustment  that  is  acceptable  not  only 
to  society  as  a  whole  and  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  immediate  associates  but  one 
that  also  provides  the  individual  with  a 
feeling  of  personal  well-being. 

The  aim  of  education,  then,  is  to  help 
an  individual  find  his  personal  satis¬ 
factions  in  a  way  that  enriches  his  own 
life,  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates,  and  society  as  a  whole. 

■  Indications  of  Poor  Adjustment— 
There  are  alarming  indications  that 
large  numbers  of  individuals  are  failing 
to  learn  how  to  adjust  to  their  environ¬ 
ment.  A  few  of  the  signs  of  ineflFective 
personal  adjustment  include  the  high 
increase  in  divorce  rate;  the  increasing 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents;  the 
increasing  number  of  patients  being 
hospitalized  for  mental  illness;  and  an 
even  greater  number  of  people  who 
should  have,  but  are  not  receiving, 
treatment  for  mental  disorders. 

•  Job  Losers.  Another  indication  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  adjustment  prob¬ 
lem,  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 
business  educators,  is  one  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Menninger.  He  states  that  only 
one  out  of  every  eight  or  nine  workers 
who  lose  jobs  loses  his  for  lack  of 
skill,  while  the  rest  lose  jobs  because 
of  personality  faults.^  These  figures  are 
further  borne  out  by  the  principal  of 


'  William  C.  Menninger,  “Mental  Health  in 
Our  Schools,**  Educationat  Leadership,  May.  1950, 
p.  518. 

*  Menninger,  William  C.  loc.  cit 

•  Hunt,  H.  Chandler,  “Why  They  Couldn’t 
Hold  Their  Jobs,’*  Personnel  Journal,  December, 
1935. 


Meriden  (Connecticut)  High  School.* 

•  Skill  Performance.  The  recognized 
importance  of  mental  attitude  and  re¬ 
laxed  effort  in  successful  skill  perform¬ 
ance  points  up  further  the  possibility 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  people  lose 
jobs  ostensibly  for  inadequate  skill,  poor 
personal  adjustment  (with  its  dam¬ 
aging  effect  on  performance)  rather 
than  the  lack  of  skill  per  se  might 
actually  be  the  cause. 

For  example,  recall  the  effect  of 
“nervousness”  in  Mary’s  case.  Her  skill 
was  affected  by  her  emotional  state  to 
such  a  point  that  she  became  markedly 
inefficient  in  performance.  Many  less 
obvious  cases  of  strain,  where  the  indi¬ 
vidual  does  not  “dissolve  into  tears” 
and  shows  no  external  signs  other  than 
decreased  skill  efficiency,  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  often  labeled  as  “lack  of  skill.”  ■ 

•  Personality  and  “Reserve’*  Skill. 
This  evidence  of  large  numbers  of 
failures  because  of  personality  faults 
should  not  be  construed  as  proof  that 
personahty  and  character  traits  should 
be  developed  at  the  expense  of  skill. 
However,  the  argument  that  “skill  and 
more  skill”  is  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  only  fallacious,  but  danger¬ 
ous  as  well. 

There  is  no  question  that  reserve 
skill  over  and  above  the  requirements 
of  the  job  at  hand  reduces  the  danger 
of  “blowing  up”  when  emotions  become 
involved,  because  the  skill  itself  is 
then  less  apt  to  become  a  contributing 
factor. 

However,  reserve  skill,  in  and  of  it¬ 
self,  does  not  prevent  emotional  crises, 
and  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
the  unwise  pushing  for  high-level  skill 
in  the  business  classroom  may  lead  to 
a  highly  competitive  spirit  within  the 
class,  which  might  cause  many  of  the 
pupils  to  finish  a  course  with  marked 
doubt  as  to  their  own  ability  to  handle 
any  job— even  one  that  may  be  well 
within  their  range.  This  attitude  alone 
is  enough  to  doom  such  persons  to 
failure. 

The  cases  of  misfits  on  business  jobs— 
those  persons  who  get  no  satisfaction 
from  their  work,  who  make  no  advance¬ 
ment,  and  who  retain  jobs  in  spite  of 
complaints  by  their  employers  that  they 
lack  “character”  traits— if  considered 
along  with  the  types  of  maladjustments 
already  discussed,  add  further  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  situation  and  oecome 
sufficiently  serious  to  challenge  business 
educators  to  be  alert  for  techniques 
that  might  help  solve  the  problem. 

■  Need  for  Effective  Techniques— 'The 
importance  of  developing  such  char¬ 
acter  traits  as  dependability,  loyalty, 
mental  alertness,  initiative,  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  courtesy  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  business  educators.  Although 
these  traits  are  being  stressed  in  busi¬ 
ness  classrooms,  the  beneficial  effect  of 
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the  procedures  used  is  certainly  doubt¬ 
ful  in  the  light  of  the  results  attained. 

Frederick  G.  Nichols,  long  a  leader 
in  business  education,  recognizes  this 
problem  when  he  says,  “We  need  better 
personalities  and  more  skill.  Each  can 
be  developed  without  prejudice  to  the 
other.  Neither  alone  will  insure  per¬ 
manency  on  a*  job.  We  must  accept 
responsibihty  for  helping  boys  and  girls 
ehminate  bad  traits  and  establish  good 
ones.  Proper  technique,  not  more  time, 
is  required  for  this  task.”* 

•  The  typical  classroom  procedure 
for  teaching  personality  and  character 
traits  has  been  a  purely  surface  ap¬ 
proach,  in  which  the  student  is  given  a 
few  cut-and-dried  rules  of  thumb  on 
how  to  act  without  noting  or  under¬ 
standing  the  dynamics  back  of  why  he 
acts  that  way. 

Desirable  traits  are  discussed,  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  classroom  situation,  and 
considered  in  hypothetical  business 
situations  or,  through  experience,  in  an 
artificially  planned  oflBce-practice  class. 
All  too  few  schools  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  directed  work  experience. 

The  pupU  is  given  a  blueprint  for 
acceptable  behavior  but  no  insight  into 
the  factors  behind  behavior  that  will 
help  him  understand  himself,  his  co¬ 
workers,  and  his  employer  better,  and 
thus  enable  him  to  meet  problems 
dynamically. 

All  too  often,  personality  and  char¬ 
acter  traits  are  treated  as  purely 
external  factors  that  can  be  superim¬ 
posed  to  gloss  the  surface  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  personality  sufficiently  to  make 
him  the  type  of  worker  that  business 
wants  him  to  be. 

•  The  process  of  real  character 
training  cannot  be  reduced  to  so  simple 
a  formula.  True  character  develop¬ 
ment  has  to  arise  from  an  inner  con¬ 
viction  of  the  worth  of  the  values  ac¬ 
cepted  and  from  an  understanding  of 
ways  to  resolve  the  conflicts  in  values 
that  are  bound  to  arise  in  the  business 
world. 

•  In  the  matter  of  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relationships,  much  of  the  advice 
imparted  at  the  present  time  is  nega¬ 
tive  in  nature  and  idealistic  to  the  point 
of  impossibility— unless  accompanied 
with  an  understanding  of  human  be¬ 
havior. 

To  use  but  one  illustration :  Students 
are  seldom  given  any  help  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  an  employer  who  tends*  to 
blame  them  for  his  own  errors  by  a 
show  of  great  anger,  other  than  a 
warning  that  one  “has  to  accept 
criticism  gracefully  and  not  lose  his 
temper  with  his  boss.” 

The  advice  itself  is  good,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  unless  accom¬ 
panied  with  some  really  sound  help  in 
understanding  typical  behavior  pat¬ 
terns,  in  learning  some  specific  ways  to 


overcome  the  threat  of  damage  to  their 
own  self-confidence  that  such  behavior 
on  the  part  of  a  superior  brings  about, 
and  in  developing  the  ability  to  reduce 
the  tensions  that  bring  about  the  objec¬ 
tionable  behavior.  Without  this  type 
of  understanding  and  help,  following 
the  advice  leads  to  the  increase  of  ten¬ 
sions  within  the  worker. 

■  The  Ojemann  Plan— In  his  discussion 
of  the  role  of  schools  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mentally  healthy  individuals. 
Dr.  Menninger  points  out  the  need  for 
courageous  educators  to  experiment  and 
commends  the  work  of  Prof.  Ralph  H. 
Ojemann,  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  as  holding  particular  promise. 
Regarding  the  Iowa  experiments.  Dr. 
Menninger  says. 

This  series  of  experiments  at  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity  was  the  object  of  close  investigation 
by  a  group  of  psychiatrists  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preventive  aspect  of  their  spe¬ 
cialty.  They  were  favorably  impressed  with 
its  potentiaJ  value.® 

Since  an  informed  group  of  psychia¬ 
trists  feels  that  the  Ojemann  plan  for 
the  study  of  human  behavior  holds 
promise  as  a  possible  means  for  helping 
individuals  adjust  to  our  complex  soci¬ 
ety,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
plan  in  some  detail,  to  see  whether  it 
might  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

•  Three-Way  Approach  to  Problem. 
The  Ojemann  plan  calls  for  a  three- 
way  approach  to  the  problem  of  human 
relations  and  mental  health: 

1.  The  use  of  the  dynamic  approach 
(sometimes  called  causal  approach)  to 
human  behavior  by  the  teacher  in  the 
school. 

2.  The  teaching  of  the  approach  to  the 
pupils  by  integrating  the  materials  with 
re^ar  courses  (a  point  which  makes  it 
peculiarly  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  which  distinguishes  the 
Ojemann  plan  from  other  plans  for  the 
teaching  of  mental  health.) 

3.  The  education  of  parents  to  the  use 
of  the  approach  in  family  relations. 

■  How  the  Plan  Developed— The  Oje¬ 
mann  plan  developed  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  observation  that  between  par¬ 
ents  and  children  and  between  teachers 
and  children  great  emotional  strain  de¬ 
veloped  because  of  the  tendency  of 

•  Nichols,  Frederick  G.,  Criticism,  Comment, 
and  challenge,”  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
December,  1948,  p.  8. 

®  Menninger,  William  C.,  op.  cit. 

•  R.  H.  Ojemann,  “How  the^  Integrated  Plan 
for  Education  in  Human  Relations  and  Mental 
Health  Developed,”  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City, 

Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 

•  Frances  R.  Wilkinson  and  R,  H.  Ojemann, 
“The  Effect  on  Pupil  Growth  of  an  Increase  in 
Teacher’s  Understanding  of  Pupil  Behavior,” 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  VIII,  1939, 
pp,  143-147. 

“  Mildred  I.  Morgan  and  R.  H.  Ojemann, 
“The  Effect  of  a  Learning  Program  Designed  to 
Assist  Youth  in  an  Understanding  of  Behavior 
and  Its  Development,”  Child  Development,  XIII, 
1942,  p.  181. 


parents  and  teachers  to  deal  with  be¬ 
havior  as  a  “surface  phenomenon  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  account  of  the  factors 
underlying  or  causing  the  behavior.”® 

For  example,  in  a  typewriting  class 
a  round  of  tensions  might  develop  be¬ 
tween  the  teacher  and  a  pupil  who 
tries  to  overcome  a  feeling  of  inade¬ 
quacy  by  using  noisy,  attention-getting 
devices  (such  as  slamming  the  carriage, 
talking  out  loud,  muttering  over  errors, 
jerking  the  paper  from  the  machine,  I 
etc.)  so  often  that  it  interferes  with  , 
class  activity.  The  teacher  might  repri¬ 
mand  the  pu])il  for  each  interfering  I 
incident,  becoming  more  vigorous  in 
tieatment  with  each  recurrence,  and  ■ 
might  finally  resort  to  punishment.  ' 
In  spite  of  the  reprimands  and 
punishment,  however,  the  pupil  still 
retains  his  feeling  of  inadequacy  and 
will,  perhaps,  try  more  vigorous  action 
or  different  approaches,  and  the  whole 
“round  of  strains  will  rise  to  a  new 
level.”^  Even  if  the  teacher  is  success¬ 
ful  in  stopping  the  behavior,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  help  the  pupil;  and 
his  feeling  of  inadequacy  will  remain. 

After  an  analysis  of  such  behavior. 

Dr.  Ojemann  formulated  the  hypothesis 
that  “If  a  parent  or  teacher  could  .  .  . 
change  from  a  surface  approach  to  the 
child’s  behavior  to  an  approach  that 
takes  account  of  the  dynamics  of  be¬ 
havior  .  .  .  the  chances  of  blocking 
strong  motivations  in  the  child  (and 
also  in  themselves)  would  be  lessened 
and  the  chances  for  co-operative  or  mu¬ 
tually  satisfying  interaction  increased.”* 

A  test  of  this  hypothesis  through  re¬ 
search  showed  that,  as  teachers  de¬ 
veloped  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
possible  causes  behind  behavior,  (fl) 
conflict  between  teachers  and  pupils 
was  reduced,  and  (h)  pupils’  attitudes 
toward  school  work  improved,  as  well 
as  their  scores.® 

To  determine  further  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  dynamic  approach,  numer¬ 
ous  studies  have  been  made  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  in  which  it 
has  been  shown  that  pupils  in  ele-  j 
mentary  and  secondary  grades  can 
learn  the  beginnings  of  the  dynamics 
of  behavior,  that  they  can  and  do  apply 
it  in  their  relations  with  others,  and 
that  the  process  of  learning  about  be¬ 
havior  can  be  greatly  extended  on  the 
school  level. 

■  Dynamic  Approach,  A  Possible 
Solution— Evidence  indicates  that  the 
dynamic  approach  to  human  relations 
and  mental  health  shows  promise  as  a 
needed  technique  for  effectively  teach¬ 
ing  personality  and  character  traits  to 
business  students  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  their  adjustment  as  workers 
and  as  members  of  society. 

[Next  month,  Mrs.  Humphrey  will 
discuss  here  the  use  of  the  causal  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  teacher.] 
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Office  Machines  Used  in  Civil  Service 

Addressing 

Tabulating 

Multilith 

Graphotype 

Billing 

Dictating 

Bookkeeping 

Listing 

Vari  typer 

Calculating 

Mimeograph 

Inserters 

Card  Punch 

Hectographs 

Mailers 

Ink  OnnnrtunilV  business  teacher  should  know  about  the  Civil  Service 

JUU  yy  7  opportunities  for  office-machine  operators.  The  author  here 

reviews  information  about  federal,  state,  and  dtu  examinations,  to  set  the  pattern 
of  what  each  school  should  have  on  file  for  the  guidance  and  training  of  its 
business  students. 


Summary  of  Civil  Service  Opportunities 
for  the  Operators  of  Office  Machines 


DAVID  j.  KAPPEL 

Jamaica  Vocational  High  School 
Jamaica,  New  York 

The  demand  for  competent  and  qual¬ 
ified  office  machine  operators  in  the 
city,  state,  and  Federal  Civil  Service 
still  continues. 

■  Summary  of  Requirements— The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  typical  of  the  information 
gained  from  Civil  Service  circulars 
about  a  few  of  the  examinations  for 
oflfice-machine  operators. 

•  Age  Requirements.  To  be  eligible 
for  appointment,  applicants  must  be 
between  18  and  62  for  Federal  posi¬ 
tions,  and  18  and  70  for  New  York  City 
and  for  New  York  State  positions. 

Moreover,  since  many  of  the  initial 
job  classifications  have  no  educational 
requirement— merely  skill  requirements 
-dropouts  are  eligible  to  take  those 
examinations. 

•  Examination  Requirements.  The 
Federal  examinations  consist  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  test  and  a  specified  required  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  operation  of  a  particular 
machine.  The  procedures  for  the  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  exam¬ 
inations  vary  from  time  to  time  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  types  of  office  machines  in¬ 
volved.  At  times,  only  performance  tests 
are  required  by  the  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sions;  in  some  examinations,  a  written 
test  only  is  required;  in  others,  a  writ¬ 
ten  test  and  a  performance  test. 

On  the  Federal  circular  Announce¬ 
ment  No.  203  (Assembled),  dated  No¬ 
vember  29,  1949,  for  addressing, 

graphotype,  bookkeeping,  calculating, 
card-punch,  tabulating-equipment,  and 
I  tabulating-machine  operators  (GS  1-3), 
j  the  following  appears: 


Competitors  for  all  positions  must  take 
a  written  test,  which  will  consist  of  ques¬ 
tions  designed  to  test  aptitude  for  learning 
and  performing  the  duties  of  the  positions. 
The  questions  will  be  of  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  types;  (!)  Manual  dexterity,  (2) 
name  and  number  comparison,  (3)  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  reading  material,  (4)  the 
recognition  of  similarities  and  differences 
between  pictured  objects,  and  (5)  the 
estimation  by  inspection  of  the  answers, 
within  wide  limits,  of  simple  computation. 
Sample  questions  appear  on  Form  AN 
3533,  dated  May,  1948. 

All  competitors  will  be  required  to  take 
Test  Subjects  1,  2,  and  3.  Test  Subject  4, 
recognition  of  similarities  and  differences 
between  objects,  will  also  be  required  for 
the  following  positions:  Addressing-Ma¬ 
chine  Operator,  Graphotype  Operator,  Ad¬ 
dressing-Machine  and  Graphotype  Oper¬ 
ator,  Tabulating-Equipment  Operator,  and 
Tabulating-Machine  Operator.  Test  Subject 
5,  designed  to  test  ability  in  computation, 
will  be  required  only  for  the  positions  of 
Calculating-Machine  Operator,  and  Book¬ 
keeping-Machine  Operator. 


"Now  is  the  editor  in?" 


•  Experience  Required.  In  addition 
to  passing  the  written  test,  applicants 
must  have  had  the  amount  of  experi¬ 
ence  specified  below  for  each  grade, 
in  the  operation  of  the  office  machines 
and  apphances  mentioned  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  work  paragraph  for  each 
position: 


Grade  of  Position 
GS-1 
GS-2 
GS-3 


Length  of  Experience 
3  months 
6  months 
1  year 


For  the  positions  of  Addressing-Ma¬ 
chine  Operator  GS-2  and  GS-3  and 
Addressing-Machine  and  Graphotype 
Operator  GS-2  and  GS-3,  experience 
must  have  been  on  automatic-feed  ad¬ 
dressing  machines.  For  the  position  of 
Bookkeeping-Machine  Operator,  experi¬ 
ence  must  have  been  in  operating  a 
flat-bed,  adding-bookkeeping,  typewrit¬ 
ing-bookkeeping,  or  other  type  of  book¬ 
keeping  machine,  such  as  the  electric 
analysis  register. 

For  the  position  of  Calculating-Ma¬ 
chine  Operator,  experience  must  have 
involved  the  process  of  addition  by 
machine  for  all  grades,  and  must  have 
involved  the  processes  of  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  by  machine 
for  Grade  GS-3.  For  the  position  of 
Tabulating-Equipment  and  Tabulating- 
Machine  Operator  Grade  GS-3,  at  least 
six  months  of  the  experience  must  have 
been  in  wiring  plug  boards  and  setting 
control  pins. 

•  Substitution  of  Training  for  Ex¬ 
perience.  For  Tabulating-Equipment 
and  Tabulating-Machine  Operators,  the 
successful  completion  of  a  resident  train¬ 
ing  course,  that  included  at  least  40 
hours  in  the  actual  operation  of  tabulat¬ 
ing  equipment  such  as  the  I.B.M.  or 
Remington  Rand,  may  be  substituted 
for  three  months  of  the  required  experi¬ 
ence.  A  further  substitution  for  an 
additional  three  months  of  the  required 
experience  may  be  made,  provided  that 
the  course  included  at  least  30  hours 
in  the  actual  practices  in  wiring  tech¬ 
nique  or  in  the  setting  of  control  pins. 

Applicants  who  offer  a  training 
course  in  fulfillment  of  part  or  all  of 
the  experience  requirement  for  Tabulat- 
ing-Equipment  and  Tabulating-Machine 
Operators  must  be  prepared  to  submit 
a  statement  from  the  proper  official  of 
the  school  attended,  certifying  to  (a) 
the  successful  completion  of  the  course; 
(b)  the  dates  of  the  course;  and  (c) 
the  total  number  of  hours  spent  in  wir¬ 
ing  technique  and  tabulating-machine 
operation  (I.B.M.)  or  setting  control 
pins  and  operating  tabulating  machines 
(Remington  Rand).  The  statement 
should  also  include  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  model  number 
of  the  machine  or  machines  on  which 
instruction  was  received. 

•  Part-Time  or  Unpaid  Experience. 

(Continued  on  page  396) 
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DESIGHED  TO  SAVEII 


SAVE  TIME  when  align 
ing  with  the  use  of  the  extra- 
[long  line  scale. 


SAVE  TIME  with  the  Automo' 
tk  Line  Finder.  Automatically  re¬ 
stores  to  the  original  line  of  writ 
ing, 


SAVE  TIME  with  the  one>hand 
easy-pull  Variable  Line  Spacer. 


SAVE  TIME  with  the  holf.^ 

reach,  descendent  carriage-throw 
lever  — you  can't  miss  it! 


SAVE  TIME  and  effort  with 
Underwood's  tun¬ 

ing  lever. 


SAVE  TIME  with  Underwood's 
Automatic  perfect-accuracy  center¬ 
ing  scale. 


SAVE  TIME  with  the  know- 
where-you-are  open  margin 
scale  and  carriage  pointer.  A 
boon  in  tabulating. 


VE  TIME  in  centering  paper 
the  scale  on^the  paper 


‘%c4* 


SAVE  TIME  with  the  ^  finger- 
snap  paper  release  when  $)ra|ght- 


ening  or  removing  paper^.^ 


SAVE  TIME  with  the  save-  j 
control  thumb  brace  and  forefinger  J 
control  carrioge  relecue.  One  hand  ; 
does  it. 


Vrwifh  the  see- 
Ef^n  sfop.  No  guess- 
,4m  squinting. 


SAVE  TIME  ond  get  per- 
fectly  balanced  letters  with  the 
see-set  diamond  guides  on  mar¬ 
gin  scale. 


Teachers  find 
simple  UNDERWOOD 
design  makes  it 
easy  for  students  to 
save  time  around 
the  clock! 


Your  students  can  center  paper  faster  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  center  titles  faster  .  .  .  text  faster! 

Underwood’s  exclusive  ’’See-Set”  Margins 
and  Scales  give  them  perfectly  balanced  letters .  . . 
with  a  minimum  of  operations! 

You  don’t  have  to  move  the  carriage  to  set 
the  margin  stops.  You  can  set  both  margin  stops 
at  the  same  time.  And  you  never  have  to  ’’test” 
your  margin  adjustments  .  .  .  you  can  see  that  they 
are  set  right. 

Let  your  hands  take  you  around  the  clock  on 
this  exciting  new  Underwood.  You’ll  see  why  your 
students  can  write  every  letter  better  .  .  .  and  save 
time. 

Your  local  Underwood  representative  will 
gladly  arrange  a  demonstration  ...  if  you’ll  tele¬ 
phone  him. 


Underwood  Corporation 

TYPEWRITERS . . .  ADDING  MACHINES . . .  ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES  ...CARBON  PAPER... RIBBONS 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

UNDERWOOD  LIMITED  TORONTO  I,  CANADA 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 


ME  FOR  THE  TYPIST 


Credit  is  given  for  all  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  type  required,  regardless 
of  whether  compensation  was  received 
or  whether  the  experience  was  gained 
in  a  part-time  or  full-time  occupation. 
Part-time  or  unpaid  experience  is  credit¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  time  actually  spent 
in  appropriate  activities.  Applicants 
wishing  to  receive  credit  for  such  ex¬ 
perience  must  indicate  clearly  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
in  each  position  and  the  number  of 
hours  a  week  spent  in  such  work. 

■  Description  of  Work  for  Each  Posi¬ 
tion— In  addition  to  the  duties  outlined 
below  for  each  type  of  position,  the 
work  of  the  operators  at  the  GS-3  level 
may  involve  some  supervisory  duties. 

•  Addressing  -  Machine  Operators 
(GS-1  to  3)  operate  hand-feed  or  high¬ 
speed  automatic-feed  motor-driven  ad¬ 
dressing  machines  and  accessory  equip¬ 
ment;  make  adjustments  and  minor  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  machines;  and  do  related 
clerical  work. 

•  Graphotype  Operators  (GS-1  to  3) 
cut  data  on  metal  plates  for  use  in 
addressing  machines;  make  adjustments 
and  minor  repairs  on  the  machines;  and 
do  related  clerical  work. 

•  Addressing-Machine  and  Grapho¬ 
type  Operators  (GS-1  to  3)  perform 
work  as  described  for  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  positions. 

•  Bookkeeping-Machine  Operators 
(GS-2  and  3)  operate  bool^eeping 
machine  with  or  without  a  typewriter 
keyboard,  in  such  work  as  listing,  bill¬ 
ing,  or  preparing  schedules;  in  work 
involving  analysis,  grouping,  and  prov¬ 
ing;  and  in  leager  and  statement  work. 
They  also  do  related  clerical  work. 

•  Calculating  -  Machine  Operators 
(GS-1  to  3)  do  computation  work  by 
machine,  the  diflSculty  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  which  will  depend  on  the  grade 
or  position  to  which  Aey  are  appointed. 
They  also  do  related  clerical  work.  The 
work  of  operators  at  Grade  GS-1  in¬ 
volves  chiefly  the  process  of  addition; 
the  work  of  the  higher-grade  operators 
involves  the  processes  of  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication,  and  division, 
except  that  some  GS-2  operators  may 
use  only  the  process  of  addition  in 
work  requiring  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  involved  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment. 

•  Card-Punch  Operators  (GS-1  to 
3)  manually  operate  numeric  or  alpha¬ 
betic  card  punch  machines,  in  work 
ranging  from  simple  punching  and  cod¬ 
ing  procedures  that  involves  a  limited 
variety  of  cards  and  precoded  data, 
to  difficult  coding  and  punching  pro¬ 
cedures  that  depend  on  the  grade  of 
position.  They  also  do  related  clerical 
work. 

•  Tabulating  Equipment  Operators 
(GS-1  to  3)  operate  manual  card-punch 
machines,  sorting  machines,  and  wired 


Why  D.  E.  Is  Important 

The  distributive  field  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  economic  activities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  largest  industry 
in  total  businesses  in  operation.  It  is 
one  industry  found  in  every  community 
regardless  of  size.  It  is  an  industry  with 
a  52-week  yearly  work  schedule.  .  .  . 

It  is  estimated  that  12^  per  cent  of 
the  working  population  of  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade  or  in  other  miscellaneous  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations;  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  one  of  every  eight  gain¬ 
fully  employed  workers  is  engaged  in 
a  distributive  occupation.— From  a  state 
bulletin,  Adult  Training  in  Distributive 
Education,**  issued  by  Samuel  W. 
Caplan,  Pennsylvania  State  Teacher 
Trainer  in  Distributive  Education. 


tabulating  devices  in  recording  and  tab¬ 
ulating  data  on  tabulating  cards,  in¬ 
volving  all  tabulating  operations  com¬ 
bined  with  card-punch  operations;  do 
wiring  for  all  types  of  plugboards  on 
I.B.M.  equipment,  or  set  control  pins 
on  Remington  Rand  equipment;  and 
do  related  clerical  work. 

•  Tabulating  -  Machine  Operators 
(GS-1  to  3)  operate  sorting  machine 
and  wired  tabulating  devices  such  as 
alphabetic  and  numeric  tabulating  ma¬ 
chines,  collators,  interpreters,  reproduc¬ 
ing  punches,  summary  punches,  and 
multiplying  punches,  in  the  mechanical 
tabulation  and  processing  of  data  re¬ 
corded  on  punched  tabulating  cards; 
do  wiring  on  I.B.M.  equipment,  or  set 
control  pins  on  Remington  Rand  equip¬ 
ment;  and  do  related  clerical  work. 

■  Physical  Abilities— Applicants  must 
be  physically  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  position. 

•  Vision.  Good  distant  vision  in  at 
least  one  eye  is  required,  and  ability  to 


Advanced-Typing  Grades 

Find  yourself  swamped  when  the 
advanced-typewriting  students  really 
hit  their  production  stride?  And  find 
your  students  knee-deep  in  starting- 
over  papers  because  they’re  trying  for 
mailable  copies?  Here’s  a  suggestion 
that  works  for  me: 

Students  turn  in  their  work  at  the 
completion  of  a  unit— usually  at  the  end 
of  each  week.  They  choose  four  copies 
of  their  best  work  and  put  these  on  top 
of  the  papers  they  are  turning  in.  They 
are  given  two  grades— the  first  one  based 
on  the  quality,  by  actual  checking,  of 
the  top  four  papers;  the  second,  on  the 
quantity,  by  quick  counting,  of  the 
other  papers. 

For  the  office  record,  the  grade  is 
based  50  per  cent  on  quantity  and  50 
per  cent  on  accuracy.— Lucille  Sailing, 
Biady,  Texas,  High  School. 


read  without  strain  printed  material  the 
size  of  typewritten  characters,  with 
glasses  permitted. 

•  Hearing.  Ability  to  hear  the  con¬ 
versational  voice  with  or  without  a  hear¬ 
ing  aid,  is  required  for  most  positions; 
however,  some  positions  may  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  deaf. 

•  Disability.  In  most  instances,  an 
amputation  of  leg  or  foot  will  not  dis¬ 
qualify  an  applicant  for  appointment, 
although  it  may  be  necessary  that  this 
condition  be  compensated  for  by  use  of 
satisfactory  prosthesis. 

Any  physical  condition  that  would 
cause  the  applicant  to  be  a  hazard  to 
himself  or  others,  or  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  efficient  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  position,  will  disqualify  him  for 
appointment. 

■  State  and  City  Examinations— 

•  New  York  State  Tests.  The  writ¬ 
ten  test  for  Office-Machine  Operator 
(Key  Punch-IBM)  was  last  held  on 
February  17,  1951.  In  addition,  the 
following  experience  was  required; 
either  three  months  in  the  operation  of 
I.B.M.  key  punch,  printing  punch, 
and/or  verifying  machines;  or  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  an  acceptable  course 
in  the  operation  of  I.B.M.  key  punches 
and  verifying  machines. 

•  New  York  City  Tests.  In  the  last, 
the  1949,  examination  for  Office-Appli¬ 
ance  Operator,  Grade  2,  only  a  written 
test  was  given.  This  test  was  used  to 
evaluate  the  candidate’s  general  intelli¬ 
gence;  ability  to  follow  directions; 
knowledge  of  the  operation  of  various 
office  machines,  including  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph,  the  Multilith,  the  Ditto,  and  the 
inserting  and  mailing  machine;  and 
knowledge  of  related  work  activities. 

On  some  New  York  City  tests  on  of¬ 
fice  machines  requiring  specific  skills, 
such  as  an  I.B.M.  punch  machine,  only 
a  performance  test  is  required. 

■  Dictating-Machine  Transcribers  - 
Candidates  for  examinations  for  Stenog¬ 
rapher  or  Typist  conducted  by  the  New 
York  City,  New  York  State,  or  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commissions  who 
wish  to  be  assigned  to  such  machines 
as  the  Dictaphone,  Ediphone,  Sound 
Scriber,  or  Audograph,  simply  have  to 
indicate  this  on  their  application  blanks. 
In  other  words,  protective  dictating 
machine  transcribers  take  the  same 
written  test  and  performance  test  as 
typists  or  stenographers. 

■  Implication  for  Schools— Since  there 
continues  to  exist  an  unfilled  demand 
for  office-machine  operators  by  the  city, 
state,  and  Federal  Civil  Service  commis¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  by  the  business  world, 
public  high  schools  having  large  enroll¬ 
ments  of  commercial  students,  as  well 
as  private  business  schools  and  colleges, 
should  offer  satisfactory  office-machine 
training  programs  to  meet  the  local 
needs. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


BEW  PROVIDES  three  Certificates  of  Achievement  for  students  who 
succeed  in  solving  the  monthly  class  contest  problem  accurately  and 
in  preparing  the  solution  in  conformance  with  business  practice  and 
standards.  Junior  Certificate  for  first-timers  is  red;  Senior  Certificate 
for  second-timers,  blue;  Superior  Certificate  for  third-timers,  gray. 


YOUR  BUSINESS  CLUB  can  become  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency,  obtain  an  O.B.E.  charter  from  BEW,  and  use 
handsome  O.B.E.  pins  and  certificates  for  emblems  and  proof  of 
membership.  Such  arrangement  stimulates  active,  worth-while  program 
through  monthly  club  contests. 


April  Bookkeeping  Percolator  Is  Cash  Journal  Problem 


MILTON  BRIGGS 
Bookkeeping  Editor 

■  A  Teaching  Aid— The  BEW  Book¬ 
keeping  Awards  Program  is  essentially 
a  service  to  teachers,  for  it  provides 
!  them  with  a  tool  for  motivation  and 
for  sustaining  standards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  program  is  one 
of  pupil  activity.  The  following  sugges¬ 
tions,  reflections  of  what  teachers  have 
reported,  enhance  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

•  Standards.  Most  teachers  en¬ 
courage  students  to  define  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  accuracy  and  craftsmanship  and 
to  use  those  standards  in  evaluating 
solutions. 

!  •  Judges.  To  emphasize  further  the 

importance  of  accuracy  and  craftsman¬ 
ship,  teachers  will  find  it  helpful  to 
establi.sh  a  panel  of  students  to  act  as 
judges  of  the  solutions  prepared  by  the 
class.  Similarly,  a  panel  of  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  may  act  as  final  judges  to  select  the 
one  best  paper. 

•  Repetition.  Because  the  function 
of  the  program  is  to  provide  motivation 
and  recognition  for  better  work,  the 
teacher  may  use  his  own  discretion  as 
to  permitting  students  to  rewrite  or  to 
type  their  solutions. 

•  Class  Time.  Most  teachers  use  the 
class  contest  problem  as  a  welcome  di¬ 
version  for  a  period  or  two  of  classwork 

ionce  a  month.  Some  teachers  have  the 
project  done  as  a  special-credit  activity. 


Many  use  the  problem  as  the  basis  of 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  students’ 
business  club. 

•  Presentation.  Nearly  all  schools 
“make  the  most”  of  presenting  awards. 
Whenever  possible,  teachers  see  that 
awards  are  presented  in  school  assem¬ 
blies,  where  the  presentation  serves 
not  only  to  honor  the  recipient  but  also 
to  stimulate  interest  in  bookkeeping  and 
in  business  training  in  general.  Virtually 
all  schools  see  that  honors  are  reported 
in  school  and  community  papers. 

■  The  Order  of  Business  Efficiency 
—Many  schools,  wishing  to  have  a  sound 
series  of  activities  for  the  students’  busi¬ 
ness  club  and  wishing  to  have  a  mem¬ 
bership  emblem  that  would  be  inexpen¬ 
sive  but  would  be  internationally  rec¬ 
ognized,  have  established  Chapters  of 
BEW’s  Order  of  Business  Efficiency. 

•  Club  Programs.  Having  obtained 
the  charter,  the  students  may  there¬ 
after  consider  their  O.B.E.  pins  as  mem¬ 
bership  pins.  Since  there  are  three 
levels  —  junior,  senior,  and  superior  — 
students  are  eager  to  solve  new  prob¬ 
lems  so  that  they  may  “advance  in 
rank.”  Chapters  commonly  require  at 
least  a  “senior”  membership  for  club’ 
officers. 

•  Three  Certificates.  BEW  provides 
two  full  sets  of  awards  (pins  and  cer¬ 
tificates)  on  the  junior,  senior,  and  su¬ 
perior  achievement  levels.  The  first  time 
a  student  qualifies  on  a  BEW  monthly 
contest  problem,  he  is  eligible  for  a 


junior  certificate  or  pin;  when  he  solves 
a  second  problem,  he  becomes  eligible 
for  the  senior  award;  and  the  third 
time,  the  superior  award. 

■  This  Month’s  Contest— Students  are 
required  to  rule  a  columnar  cash  jour¬ 
nal  sheet  and  record  on  it  selected 
transactions  that  actually  occurred  in 
a  small  florist  business. 

■  Awards  Procedure— There  are  five 
steps  to  participation: 

•  Have  students  solve  the  problem. 
Reprints  of  the  problem  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  BEW  if  you  desire  them. 

•  Select  for  awards  the  solutions 
that  meet  acceptable  business  standards 
of  neatness,  legibility,  and  accuracy. 
The  teacher’s  key  is  provided. 

•  Prepare  a  list,  typewritten,  of  the 
names  of  the  students  who  qualify  for 
awards.  Indicate  beside  each  name 
(a)  whether  the  student  is  to  receive 
the  junior,  senior,  or  superior  award; 
and  (b)  whether  application  is  made 
for  the  certificate  (fee:  10  cents),  the 
pin  (fee:  50  cents),  or  both  (fee:  60 
cents). 

•  If  you  have  fifteen  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  whose  papers  qualify,  indicate 
which  student  prepared  the  best  paper 
and  attach  the  paper  to  the  list;  if  the 
paper,  upon  examination,  is  found  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory,  the  student  will  be 
awarded  BEW’s  free  club  prize 

•  Mail  the  list  of  names,  the  best 
paper  (only),  and  the  fees  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education 
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CASH  RECORD 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAYMENTS 


I  Receipts  Fuel  I  I  ■ Explanation  of 

fron  Total  Merchan-  Gross  and  Office  IDellvery  lAdvertls-  Mlscel-  amoiints  In 

Sales  Payments  dlse  Payroll  Light  Expense  [Expense  I  Ing  laneous  last  colvmm 


145  91 


TEACHER'S  KEY 


Totals 


11  204 

58 

12 

1 

8 

58 

14 

77 

40 

77  40 

16 

19 

50 

17 

37 

85 

18  1 

1 

25 

20  j 

7 

85 

21 

178 

10 

15  00 

23  394 

57 

24 

21 

59 

26 

5 

90 

27 

5 

54 

28  345 

45 

199 

48 

184  48 

30  ■ 

216 

92 

53  30 

1090 

51 

882 

55 

421  68 

37  85  ! 


53  30  138  72  12  00 


421  68  284  32  68  43  14  29 


19  50  Repairs  to  floor 


17  09  Interest  on  note 


12  90  Insurance  premium 


21  84 


World,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18,  N.Y.  Deadline:  May  7. 

■  Instructions  for  Students— Walter 
WTiite  is  owner  of  the  White  House 
Florist  Shop,  and  the  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  building  that  he  owns.  He 
buys  cut  flowers,  shrubs,  and  plants 
from  wholesalers  and  growers  and  sells 
them  at  retail. 

Assume  that  you  serve  as  Mr.  White’s 
bookkeeper  on  a  part-time  basis.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  cash  transactions  se¬ 
lected  from  those  that  occurred  in  this 
business  during  April.  Record  them  in 
a  columnar  cash  record  like  the  form 
illustrated.  Use  pen  and  ink,  and  your 
best  handwriting.  Total  all  columns  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  double-rule 
underneath  the  totals. 


•  The  transactions,  selected  from 
those  that  occurred  in  a  real  business 
during  a  recent  month: 

April  2  Delivery  man’s  collections  and 
cash  register  receipts  total  $145.91. 

4  Paid  for  plants  purchased,  $91.50. 

7  Sent  a  check  to  pay  gasoline  bill, 
$8.09. 

9  Bought  postage  stamps  for  o£Bce  use, 
$3. 

11  Cash  sales  total,  $204.58. 

12  Paid  light  bill,  $8.58. 

14  Sent  a  check  to  pay  for  cut  flowers 
pmchased,  $77.40. 

16  Paid  for  repairs  to  floor,  $19.50. 

17  Paid  fuel  biU,  $37.85. 

18  Bought  a  new  typewriter  ribbon, 
$1.25. 

20  Paid  for  repairs  to  delivery  truck, 
$7.85. 


21  Purchased  plant  pots,  $15.  Paid  for 
newspaper  advertising,  $17.50.  The  gross 
payroll  amounted  to  $145.60.* 

23  Receipts  from  sales,  $394.57. 

24  Sent  a  check  to  pay  interest  due  on 
promissory  note,  $17.09.  Also  sent  a  check 
to  pay  for  invoice  forms,  $4.50.  (OflBce 
expense. ) 

26  Paid  gas  and  oil  bill  for  delivery 
truck,  $5.90. 

27  Paid  telephone  bill  for  month,  $5.54. 
(Office  expense.) 

28  Receipts  total  $345.45.  Paid  for  flow¬ 
ers  and  shrubs  purchased,  $184.48.  Also 
sent  a  check  to  cover  radio  advertising,  $15. 

30  Paid  fuel  bill,  $12.  The  gross  payroll 
amounted  to  $138.72.  Sent  a  check  for 
insurance  premium  due,  $12.90,  and  one 
to  cover  purchase  of  cut  flowers,  $53.30. 

•  Note:  In  this  business,  a  record  of  payroll  d^ 
ductions  for  employees’  income  taxes  withheld  and 
for  Social  Security  taxes  is  kept  in  a  separate  book. 
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For  some  years  Louis  A.  Leslie,  co-author  of  Gregg  Simplified 
and  author  of  innumerable  articles,  texts,  and  teacher’s  manuals 
for  teachers  of  shorthand,  has  been  compiling  materials  for  a  new  “How  to  Teach 
Shorthand”  professional  book.  One  chapter  of  that  new  book  wiU  deal  with  about 
thirty  common  fallacies  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  Because  the  material  is 
extraordinarily  interesting  and  because  it  will  not  be  available  until  June,  Business 
Education  World  has  obtained  permission  to  present  some  of  these  fallacies  in 
a  special  series,  which  began  last  December  and  is  being  completed  this  month. 


Fallacies  in  Teaching  Shorthand,  12-15 


LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 
Shorthand  Consultant 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


■  Fallacy  No.  12:  Dictate  Good,  Hard 
Material— “I  give  ’em  good  hard  dicta¬ 
tion,”  usually  accompanied  by  a  shake 
of  the  head,  is  the  battle  cry  of  the 
teacher  who  never  gets  very  much 
speed  out  of  her  shorthand  classes  and 
is,  in  fact,  rather  scornful  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  do  get  high  speeds,  but  not 
on  “good  hard  dictation.” 

Fortunately,  the  “good  hard  dicta¬ 
tion”  school  of  thought  has  been  pass¬ 
ing  away  gradually.  There  was  a  time 
several  decades  ago  when  shorthand 
teachers  used  to  dictate  Emerson’s  es¬ 
says  and  newspaper  editorials,  and  ma¬ 
terial  of  that  kind.  To  our  more  en¬ 
lightened  age,  it  seems  like  pure  sadism; 
but  they  did  it  in  the  same  spirit  that 
papa  took  little  Willie  to  the  woodshed 
and  paddled  him.  You  remember  that 
it  was  always  for  little  Willie’s  good! 

Careful  experimentation  has  proved 
the  advantages  of  easy  material  over 
hard  material  for  such  skill  training 
purposes  as  the  development  of  short¬ 
hand  speed.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  easier  material  is  the  better  train¬ 
ing  material.  But  other  things  are  not 
equal,  and  the  inequality  is  still  further 
in  favor  of  the  easy  material. 

•  The  pupil  is  being  trained  to  re¬ 
cord  the  dictation  of  simple  extempo- 
j  raneous  business  dictation.  Skills  like 
I  shorthand  being  the  specific  things  they 
are,  the  more  closely  we  can  approxi¬ 
mate  in  training  the  final  objective,  the 
better  the  final  achievement  will  be  as 
measured  b^  that  objective. 

Emerson  s  essays  are  neither  simple 
nor  extemporaneous.  Neither  were  they 
dictated.  They  were  hammered  out 
painful  thought  by  thought  and  sen¬ 
tence  by  sentence  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  ability  to  record  such  ma¬ 
terial  has  very  little  relationship  to  the 
ability  to  record  the  simple  ejrtempo- 
raneous  business  dictation  that  is  the 
objective  of  the  stenographic  learner. 

There  is  value  in  having  learners 
I  read  and  copy  such  richly  textured 
j  English  as  Emerson  provides.  There  is 


no  value  in  having  them  take  such  ma¬ 
terial  from  dictation. 

Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
any  material  rich  enough  for  homework 
practice— to  be  read  and  copied  at 
leisure— is  too  diflBcult  to  make  good 
speed  practice  for  dictation.  On  the 
contrary,  any  material  easy  enough  to 
be  really  good  for  dictation  material 
is  not  rich  enough  for  homework  prac¬ 
tice. 

•  Failure  to  observe  this  distinction 
will  waste  much  of  the  learner’s  time 
in  an  unsuitable  type  of  practice.  The 
difficult  material  for  home  practice  at 
leisure  will  provide  the  student  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  handling  unusual  words 
and  unusual  shorthand  joinings  under 
circumstances  that  permit  him  to  solve 
the  problems  presented.  This  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  knowledge  of  shorthand 
that  plays  a  small  but  indispensable 
part  in  the  total  skill  of  shorthand. 

Shorthand  is,  however,  a  skill;  and 
Webster  says  that  skill  is  “the  ability 
to  use  one’s  knowledge  effectively.”  It 
is  possible  to  obtain  a  fair  knowledge 
of  a  new  shorthand  system  in  a  few 
days.  To  translate  that  knowledge  into 
skill  is  another  matter  entirely— a  mat¬ 
ter  of  months. 

The  knowledge  must  be  used  over 
and  over  again  in  constantly  different 
contexts  at  constantly  higher  speeds. 
The  dictations  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
and  duration  that  they  contribute  most 
efficiently  to  the  growth  in  the  skill 
with  wliich  the  knowledge  is  used. 

•  A  further  factor  is  the  knowledge 
that  is  now  available  of  the  word  con¬ 
tent  of  ordinary  running  English.  It  is 
now  known  that  20  to  30  words  con¬ 
stitute  50  per  cent  of  ail  ordinary  run¬ 
ning  English,  and  that  a  few  hundred 
words  constitute  75  per  cent  to  90 
per  cent  of  ordinary  running  English. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  main  problem  is 
to  obtain  the  ability  to  write  those  few 
hundred  words  at  high  speed,  plus  the 
ability  to  provide  outlines  for  the  less 
frequently  recurring  words  when  they 
occur. 

When  the  dictation  material  is  “dif¬ 
ficult,”  meaning  that  it  contains  too 
large  a  percentage  of  the  unusual 
words,  the  whole  mental  process  is 
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slowed  down,  including  the  mental  han¬ 
dling  of  the  few  hundred  common 
words  that  make  up  the  vast  majority 
of  all  the  running  matter.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  strong  to  go  on  to  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  question  that  is  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  any  shorthand  teacher,  but 
space  forbids. 

•  Conclusion.  Easy  dictation  mate¬ 
rial,  simulating  so  far  as  possible  simple 
extemporaneous  business  dictation,  is 
the  best  type  of  material  on  which  to 
practice  to  increase  the  pupil’s  total 
effective  shorthand  skill.  Difficult  dic¬ 
tation  material,  essays,  or  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  suitable  for  dictation  prac¬ 
tice  but  is  good  practice  material  for 
reading  and  copying  at  leisure. 

■  Fallacy  No.  13:  “60  Words  a  Minute 
Is  Sufficient”— This  seems  as  though  it 
should  be  the  most  obviously  fallacious 
of  all  the  fallacies  in  this  series.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  has  been  repeated  in  vari¬ 
ous  guises  over  a  long  period  of  time 
by  many  different  workers  in  the  field 
of  business  education.  Every  attempt 
has  been  made  to  produce  evidence 
that  would  ‘Tend  verisimilitude  to  an 
otherwise  bald  and  unconvincing  nar¬ 
rative,”  in  the  words  of  Pooh  Bah. 

There  is  a  vast  mass  of  technical  evi¬ 
dence  tending  to  disprove  this  fallacy  in 
many  ways.  The  most  convincing  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  “has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  case.”  The  most  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  is  the  fact  that,  by  some 
peculiar  coincidence  (or  is  it  pecul¬ 
iar?),  the  best  stenographic  and  secre¬ 
tarial  jobs  and  the  best  salaries  go  to 
the  writers  with  the  highest  speeds. 
Yes,  there  was  the  girl  you  knew  who 
could  write  160  words  a  minute  and 
never  could  hold  a  job  more  than  a 
week.  But  wouldn’t  the  fact  that  she 
had  a  disposition  like  a  bent  buzzsaw 
have  something  to  do  with  that?  And 
would  she  have  done  any  better  if  she 
had  been  able  to  write  only  60  words 
a  minute  instead  of  160  words  a 
minute? 
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All  through  the  depression  of  the 
30’s,  when  stenographers  (and  workers 
of  all  other  kinds)  could  be  had  by  the 
thousand,  there  was  always  a  steady 
and  unfilled  demand  for  stenographers 
who  could  do  140  words  a  minute  and 
more.  What  better  answer  than  that 
could  there  be  to  the  suggestion  that 
“All  they  need  is  60  words  a  minute”? 

•  For  the  last  twenty  yearSy  to  this 
writers  own  knowledge,  a  great  New 
York  law  oflBce  has  had  a  standing  offer 
of  a  secretarial  job  at  a  good  salary  for 
every  candidate  who  passed  a  test  that 
required  the  writing  of  150  words  a 
minute  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
At  no  time,  even  during  that  same  de¬ 
pression  just  mentioned,  was  that  law 
oflBce  ever  able  to  get  enough  success¬ 
ful  candidates.  There  were  always 
openings  at  a  high  salary,  openings  that 
were  not  available  to  the  60-word-a- 
minute  stenographer  and  the  80-word- 
a-minute  stenographer  and  the  100- 
word-a-minute  stenographer. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are 
dictators  whose  dictation  could  be  re¬ 
corded  by  a  60-word-a-minute  writer. 
But  there  are  others  who  chafe  under 
the  restriction  of  a  140-word-a-minute 
writer.  This  dictator  has  usually  been 
blessed  with  secretaries  with  speeds  of 
175  to  200  words  a  minute— and  has 
always  had  to  stop  to  wait  for  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  catch  up  to  the  dictation. 

If  you  were  training  one  stenogra¬ 
pher  for  the  one  dictator  who  dictates 
at  60  words  a  minute,  perhaps  that 
would  be  enough— assuming  the  secre¬ 
tary  had  no  ambition  to  get  a  better 
job.  But  when  we  are  training  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  secretaries  to  go  out 
into  business  oflBces  where  the  dictation 
speeds  range  from  60  to  200  words  a 
minute  (with  a  similar  range  of  sal¬ 
aries)  does  it  seem  fair  to  train  the 
learner  for  the  slowest  job  and  the  low¬ 
est  pay? 

On  technical  grounds,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  against  the  finding  that  any 
large  number  of  businessmen  dictate 
at  60  words  a  minute.  Further  research 
is  being  made  on  that  problem,  and 
definite  findings  should  be  available 
soon.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  suflBcient 
to  say  that  common  sense  and  ordinary 
oflBce  experience  make  it  seem  improb¬ 
able  that  60  words  a  minute  or  even  80 
words  a  minute  is  adequate  equipment 
for  the  young  stenographer  going  out 
into  the  business  oflBce. 

•  Conclusion.  In  general,  the  best 
positions  and  the  highest  salaries  go 
to  the  stenographers  with  the  high¬ 
est  shorthand  speeds.  Low  shorthand 
speeds  and  low  salaries  go  together. 
Which  do  you  want  your  pupils  to  have 
when  they  go  out  to  work? 

■  Fallacy  No.  14:  Mary  Had  a  Little 
(1)  Horse,  (2)  Rhinoceros,  (3)  Lamb, 
(4)  Sedan— There  are  so  many  fallacies 


in  regard  to  skill  testing  that  a  whole 
series  could  be  written  about  them. 
The  example  above  is  from  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  examination  for  promotion  from 
nursery  school  to  kindergarten. 

But,  believe  it  or  not,  these  ageing 
eyes  saw  a  shorthand  test  the  other  day 
with  a  whole  series  of  questions  like: 

“Reply  is  written  (1)  rp  (2)  rep 
(3)  rpl  (4)  rpli.” 

The  innocent  lambs  being  led  to  this 
slaughter  were  supposed  to  write  at 
the  end  of  the  line  a  number  corre¬ 
sponding  to  their  convictions  as  to 
which  way  reply  should  be  written— 
the  duplicated  examination  paper  gave 
the  shorthand  outlines  where  we  have 
given  the  four  type  forms.  As  one  of 
the  survivors  told  me,  “I  knew  how  to 


write  reply  until  I  saw  all  those  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Then  I  was  all  mixed  up.” 

•  In  the  altogether  too  recent  past, 
these  ageing  eyes  also  saw  a  comple¬ 
tion  test; 

“The  circle  is  written  outside  the  .  .  .” 

The  learner  is  supposed  to  fill  in  the 
word  angle— that  is,  he  is  supposed  to 
do  so  if  he  wants  to  be  one  of  the 
ninety  and  ninel 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  true-false  test  in  which  the  learner 
is  presented  with  the  statement,  “The 
circle  is  written  inside  the  angle,”  and 
is  expected  to  indicate  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  remark. 

Many  and  various  are  the  ingeniously 
contrived  traps  for  the  pen  of  the  un¬ 
wary  shorthand  pupil,  the  poor  inno¬ 
cent  who  really  came  to  school  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  shorthand  rather  than 
to  do  puzzles  in  which  the  shorthand 
element  seems  to  be  purely  incidental. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  draw 
the  veil  of  pedagogical  charity  over  the 
other  bad  testing  devices,  in  case  some¬ 
body  might  be  tempted  to  try  them 
just  to  see  what  would  happen. 

•  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  can  be 
only  one  proper  test  of  shorthand  skill. 
That  test  must  always  involve  the  read¬ 
ing  and/or  writing  of  shorthand,  the 
learner  being  graded  or  scored  on  his 
transcript  rather  than  on  his  notes. 

If  the  transcript  is  good,  what  dif¬ 


ference  does  it  make  how  the  short-  I 
hand  was  written?  If  the  transcript  is 
bad,  what  difference  does  it  make  how 
good  the  shorthand  was?  Do  we  care 
whether  the  cook  used  a  good  cook 
book  or  a  bad  cook  book?  No,  we  are 
interested  only  in  the  appearance  and 
palatability  of  the  final  product. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  misunder¬ 
standing.  .  .  .  Nothing  in  these  lines 
is  intended  to  disparage  in  any  way 
the  unquestioned  value  of  the  various 
types  of  tests  illustrated  above  when 
properly  used.  Properly  used— which 
means  used  in  subjects  that  may  cor¬ 
rectly  be  tested  in  this  way— these  tests 
have  great  value.  But  they  are  not  in 
any  way  adaptable  to  the  testing  of 
shorthand  skills,  and  attempts  to  adapt 
them  to  such  purposes  are  doomed  to 
defeat.  Or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
unfortunate  pupils  so  tested  are  doomed 
to  defeat.  The  pupil  will  either  learn 
to  pass  such  tests,  and  thereby  lose  his 
chance  to  obtain  real  shorthand  skill, 
or  he  will  get  the  shorthand  skill  and 
be  unable  to  pass  the  tests— a  sad  fate 
in  either  case. 

•  Conclusion.  The  only  proper  test 
of  shorthand  skill  must  be  the  reading 
and/or  writing  of  shorthand  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  duplicate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  shorthand  will  eventually  be  used 
in  the  life  situation.  In  most  cases,  this 
will  mean  the  dictation  of  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  material  to  be  transcribed  in  long- 
hand  or  on  the  typewriter  and  grad^ 
solely  on  the  merits  of  the  transcript. 

■  Fallacy  No.  15:  “Always  Write  a 
Fine,  Light  Line”— Many  fallacies  be¬ 
long  in  affectionate  family  groups  that 
always  seem  to  appear  together.  The 
present  fallacy  is  surely  a  blood  sister 
of  Fallacy  9,  “Always  write  smoothly 
and  evenly.” 

As  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
previous  fallacies,  there  is  usually  a 
scintilla  of  truth  in  every  fallacy.  In 
the  present  case,  it  is  true  that  the 
shorthand  notes  will  often  be  prettier 
if  the  writer  will  “write  with  a  fine, 
light  line.”  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
is  not  true  that  shorthand  notes  written 
“with  a  fine,  light  line”  are  in  any  other 
way  superior  to  those  not  so  written.  In 
most  cases,  indeed,  they  are  inferior, 
from  a  utilitarian  standpoint. 

Thus  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
advantage  that  the  notes  written  “with 
a  fine,  light  line”  are  often  prettier  than 
the  heavier  notes.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  more  time  and  effort  are  required 
to  learn  to  maintain  the  fine  light  line; 
it  cannot  be  maintained  at  the  writer’s 
highest  speeds;  it  is  less  legible  than  a 
heavy  line. 

The  person  who  believed  in  the  slow 
hand  and  a  whole  family  of  fallacies 
grouped  around  it  would  naturally  feel 
that  a  very  light  touch  ( the  favorite  de- 
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scription  used  to  be  “feather  touch”) 
and  a  resultant  fine,  fight  writing  fine 
must  be  helpful  to  the  shorthand  writer. 

If  a  slow  hand  were  holding  him  back, 
surely  a  lessening  of  the  friction  be¬ 
tween  pen  and  paper  would  speed 
things  up.  Like  so  many  lovely  theories, 
this  one  has  been  shattered  on  the  rude 
rocks  of  fact. 

The  most  expert  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  write  a  thick  heavy  style. 
Several  examples  of  Mr.  Dupraw’s  large 
heavy  style  of  writing  will  be  found  in 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Reporting  Course. 
These  are  actual  pages  torn  from  his 
notebook.  Mr.  Swem  uses  a  well-worn 
fountain  pen  that  gives  a  very  thick 
fine.  Mr.  Mild,  unable  to  find  a  fountain 
pen  with  a  sufficiently  broad  point  to 
write  a  heavy  enough  fine,  takes  a  pair 
ot  pliers  and  turns  up  the  end  of  the 
pen  point.  (Yes,  sometimes  they  break 
right  off,  but  he  says,  “That’s  the  chance 
you  take.”) 

Why  do  these  and  many  other  ex¬ 
perts  favor  the  heavy  fine  in  spite  of  the 
penmanship  teacher’s  admonition  to 
wTite  a  fine,  fight  fine?  As  far  as  any¬ 
one  can  now  tell,  the  experts  drifted 
into  the  use  of  the  heavy  fine  in  their 
attempt  to  get  pen  points  that  would 
write  without  scratching.  Usually  the 
thicker  the  pen  point,  the  more  smooth¬ 
ly  it  will  write. 

Then  they  found  that  the  thick  writ¬ 
ing  fine  is  more  legible,  especially  un¬ 
der  artificial  fight.  The  matter  of  legibil¬ 
ity  is  not  likely  to  enter  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  longhand  because  the  longhand 
words  present  relatively  large  units  of 
\\Titing.  Therefore,  even  the  lightest 
fine  will  at  least  be  legible.  In  short¬ 
hand,  the  units  of  writing  are  so  small 
and  there  are  so  many  small  dots  and 
dashes  that  the  very  fight  fine  becomes 
difficult  to  read,  especially  in  a  bad 
light. 

•  Conclusion:  The  fine,  fight  writing 
line  is  undesirable  for  shorthand  be¬ 
cause: 

1.  It  requires  too  much  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  acquire,  time  and  effort  that 
would  better  be  spent  in  other  ways. 

2.  The  fine,  fight  fine  cannot  be 
maintained  at  high  speeds— under  pres¬ 
sure,  the  writer  loses  the  delicate  con¬ 
trol  needed  for  maintaining  the  fine, 
light  fine. 

3.  The  fine,  fight  fine  is  less  legible 
than  a  heavier  fine.  This  is  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  matter  in  shorthand  than  in  long- 
hand,  because  of  the  many  dots,  dashes, 
small  circles,  and  small  hooks  that  tend 
to  be  overlooked  when  the  writing  fine 
is  very  fine. 

4.  The  heavier  writing  fine  permits 
the  use  of  a  thicker  pen  point,  which 
avoids  the  scratchiness  that  almost  al¬ 
ways  comes  with  the  use  of  the  fine 
sharp  point  necessary  to  obtain  a  fight 
writing  fine. 


Project  in  Office-Style  Dictation 

MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 

Howe  High  School  | 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  j 

BEFORE  YOU  START.  Supply  students  with  four  sheets  of  white  paper,  four  j 
sheets  of  plain  paper  for  carbon  copies,  and  one  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  and  a 
copy  of  these  instructions: 

You  are  employed  as  a  stenographer  by  The  Security  Finance  Company,  Joseph 
Daniels,  assistant  treasurer. 

YOUR  CORRECT  KEY.  The  project  dictation  material  is  presented  in  both 
fight  and  bold  type.  When  you  dictate,  be  sure  to  dictate  every  word;  but,  when 
you  correct  the  papers,  read  only  the  material  given  in  fight  type — the  bold  tyi)e 
indicates  repetitions  and  instructions  that  the  students  should  not  transcribe. 

ASSIGNMENT  A — JUNIOR.®  This  is  a  form  letter  I  wish  you  to  prepare  for 
duplication.  Don’t  forget  to  allow  proper  space  for  filling  in  of  the  date,  a  three- 
line  inside  address,  and  a  salutation.  This  is  the  letter.  No  doubt  you  are  making 
plans  for  summer.  Do  your  plans  include  a  new  car  this  spring — No— include 
buying  a  new  car  this  spring  for  summer  travel?  If  so,  you  will  want  to  know 
about  The  Security  Finance  Company’s  personal  loan  plan.  Paragraph.  Our  low 
rates  of  $5  on  $100  per  year  to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  new  car,  and  a  rate  of 
$6  on  $100  for  a  late-model  used  car  may  be  conveniently  arranged  on  a  small 
— No— change  that  may  be  readily  arranged.  You  may  have  as  long  as  two  years 
on  new  cars  and  as  long  as  eighteen  months  on  late-model  used  cars  to  repay 
the  loan.  Paragraph.  The  Security  Finance  Company’s  plan— cut  that  out.  You 
will  like  the  convenience  of  The  Security  Finance  Company’s  plan:  colon  select 
your  car,  arrange  with  the  dealer  for  the  down  payment,  and  apply  to  us  for  a 
loan  for  the  balance.  Your  own  insurance  agent  may  write  your  policy.  Paragraph. 
Personal  loans  are  available  for  other  needs.  Call  on  us  for  your  requirements. 
Yours  very  truly, 

ASSIGNMENT  B — SENIOR.®  Now  another  form  letter.  Make  the  same  allow¬ 
ances  regarding  the  fill-ins.  Here  is  the  letter.  The  beautiful  Easter  season  has 
just  passed!  Exclamation.  Doubtless  you  have  accumulated  the  usual  extra  ex¬ 
penses  associated  with  this  joyous  season.  These  bills  could  become  a  burden — 
omit  that  statement.  Should  these  bills,  in  addition  to  the  usual  winter  debts, 
have  become  a  financial  burden,  seek  our  help.  Paragraph.  Instead  of  making 
many  small  payments,  take  advantage  of  our  personal  loan  service,  borrow  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  all  your  debts,  and  make  but  one  payment — dash  to  us.  A  cash 
loan  is  available — dash  repayments  can  be  extended  to  as  long  as  twenty  mollths. 
Paragraph.  We  invite  you  to — ^Let’s  begin  again.  Use  our  helpful,  convenient  loan 
service.  You  can  have  the  money  you  need  now.  You  can  have  money  for  any 
good  purpose.  You  can  have  twenty  months  to  repay.  Paragraph.  It  takes  but  a 
short  time  to  arrange  for  a  loan  if  you  will  but  stop  in  our  modem  offices  in  the 
Taylor  building.  Or,  if  it  is  more  convenient,  call  Washington  4589  and  tell  us 
your  needs.  Yours  very  truly, 

ASSIGNMENT  C — SUPERIOR.®  Here  are  two  short  form  letters.  Many  people 
come  to  The  Security  Finance  Company  and  ask  for  personal  loans  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  plans.  Paragraph.  We  will  gladly  try  to  help  you  realize 
your  wishes  in  the  same  way  we  have  helped  others  with  theirs.  Paragraph. 
Enclosed  is  a  folder  explaining  how  we  make  personal  loans.  Loans  to  professional 
people  are  made  without  co-makers  parenthesis  (signatures  of  both  husbands  and 
wives  are  required)  close  parenthesis.  A  loan  may  be  repaid  in  ten  monthly  pay¬ 
ments — Take  out  that  last  statement.  Paragraph.  Please  call  at  our  offices  in  the 
Taylor  building — No— just  say  Please  call  at  our  offices.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
serve  you.  Yours  very  tmly.  The  next  letter  now.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
put  aside  your  plans  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Paragraph.  If  you  need  financial 
assistance — No— Let’s  begin  that  sentence  again.  You  may  borrow  on  your  own 
signature,  except  that  signatures  of  husbands  and  vsnves  are  required.  You  may 
repay  your  loan  in  10  monthly  installments.  Paragraph.  We  invite  you— change 
that  to  You  are  invited  to  use  our  personal  loan  service  for  professional  people 
for  your  present  needs,  for  refinancing  present  obligations,  or  for  any  other  good 
purpose.  Paragraph.  Please  call  at  our  office  for  courteous,  confidential  service. 
Yours  very  truly. 


*  These  assignments  may  be  used  for  O.B.E.  transcription  awards  any  time  before  June  1, 
1951.  Standards:  Mailable  transcript  of  Assignment  A,  preMred  in  15  minutes,  qualifies  for 
Junior  certificate;  mailable  transcripts  of  Assignments  A  and  B,  both  prepared  in  one  20-minute 
period,  for  a  Senior  certificate;  mailable  transcripts  of  all  three  assignments,  completed  in  one 
25-minute  period,  for  Superior  certificate. 
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Results  of  a  Survey  of  Hish  School 
Typing  Enrollments  and  Objectives 


PHILIP  S.  PEPE 
Office  Typing  Specialist 
Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

■  Quick  Overview— These  are  the  high 
lights  among  the  facts  disclosed  by  a 
survey  of  high  school  typing  enrollments 
recently  sponsored  by  Remington  Rand: 

•  Course  Length.  Almost  two-thirds 
of  the  typing  courses  offered  by  the 
736  high  schools  answering  our  ques¬ 
tionnaire  are  for  one  year  or  less. 

•  Personal  Use.  Of  some  66,000 
students  taking  typing  in  those  736 
schools,  slightly  more  than  a  third— 
about  25,000— are  taking  the  course  for 
personal  use;  the  remainder  are  taking 
it  for  vocational  use.  Many  of  this  latter 
group,  of  course,  may  have  personal  use 
as  a  secondary  purpose. 

•  Segregation.  Less  than  a  quarter 
of  these  high  schools  segregates  the  stu¬ 
dents  taking  personal-use  typing  from 
those  taking  vocational  typing. 

•  Problems.  Teachers  report  that 
their  No.  1  problem  is  still  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  typing  speed  and  accuracy. 

■  The  Survey— A  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  5,100  high  schools,  about  a 
hundred  to  a  state.  The  schools  were 
selected  at  random  from  a  large  maiKng 
list.  Replies  were  received  from  736 
high  schools,  a  return  of  almost  15  per 
cent.  • 

•  The  Questionnaire.  Respondents 
were  asked  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  students 
in  your  high  school  taking  typewriting? 
This  represents  what  per  cent  of  your  high 
school  enrollment? 

2.  How  many  students  are  taking  typing 
for  personal  use  only?  How  many  semesters 
of  instruction  do  they  take? 

3.  How  many  students  take  vocational 
typewriting  for  stenographic  purposes— that 
is,  for  jobs  that  require  taidng  dictation 
and  transcribing  it?  How  many  semesters 
of  instruction  do  they  take? 

4.  How  many  students  take  vocational 
typewriting  for  other,  nonsterwgraphic,  pur¬ 
poses?  How  many  semesters  of  instruction 
do  they  take? 

5.  Are  the  three  groups— personal  use, 
stenographic  vocational  use,  nonsteno- 
graphic  vocational  use— segregated  in  any 
way?  (Please  explain.) 

In  addition  to  these  five  questions 
dealing  with  enrollment,  the  schools 
were  asked  to  indicate  five  “problems  in 
the  teaching  of  typewriting  that  you 
feel  have  not  yet  been  solved  to  your 
satisfaction.” 

■  Outcomes  of  the  Survey— Tabulation 
of  the  replies  indicates  the  following 


facts  pertinent  to  typewriting  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  736  schools.  It  is  believed 
that  the  sampling  is  large  enough  to  be 
representative  of  all  schools  that  do 
offer  typewriting  instruction. 

•  The  total  enrollment  in  the  736 
schools  reporting  is  260,199,  of  which 
66,112  (over  25  per  cent)  take  typing. 
The  survey  made  no  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  per  cent  of  the  high  schools 
offer  typing;  only  those  high  schools 
offering  it  answered  the  questionnaire. 

•  Of  the  66,112  taking  typing,  25,- 
483  (over  38  per  cent)  take  the  course 
for  personal  use  and  40,629  (almost  62 
jjer  cent)  take  it  for  vocational  use.  Re¬ 
membering  that  many  students  ostensi¬ 
bly  taking  typing  for  vocational  pur¬ 
poses  would  doubtless  cite  personal  use 
as  another  or  secondary  purpose,  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  that  personal-use  objectives 
are  important  to  at  least  half  the  typing 
students. 

•  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  typing 
courses  offered  in  the  736  high  schools 
are  for  one  year  or  less.  In  this  category 
fall  80  per  cent  of  the  personal-typing 
courses  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  vocational-typing  courses.  Some 
schools,  of  course,  permit  the  student  to 
pursue  his  objective  for  as  many  terms 
as  he  wishes;  and  such  schools  may 
therefore  be  offering  one-,  two-,  three-, 
and  four-term  courses.  (See  Table.) 

•  In  77  per  cent  of  the  schools,  the 
students  are  mixed  together  in  the  same 
classes  regardless  of  the  students’  ob¬ 
jectives  for  taking  the  course.  Data: 
569  of  736  schools  do  not  have  separate 
class;  167  do  separate  the  groups  in 
some  way. 

•  A  restatement  of  the  data:  Of  the 
736  schools,  the  average  school  has  90 
students  taking  typing.  Of  these,  35 
are  taking  the  course  for  personal  use, 
32  for  stenographic  vocational  use,  and 
23  for  nonstenographic  vocational  use. 
■  Instructional  Problems— The  prob¬ 
lems  enumerated  by  typing  teachers  fall 
into  five  general  categories— problems 
dealing  with  speed  and  accuracy,  with 
typing  technique,  with  grading,  with 


Philip  S.  Pepe  .  .  .  found  out  why  students 
take  typewriting 


use  of  textbooks,  and  with  pupils’  in¬ 
dividual  differences. 

•  Speed  and  Accuracy.  This  prob¬ 
lem  area  ranked  first,  being  mentioned 
by  211  teachers— 29  per  cent  of  those 
replying  to. this  part  of  the  question¬ 
naire.  Specifically,  they  enumerated: 

How  to  attain  speed  with  accuracy 
How  to  maintain  speed  with  accuracy 
Which  is  the  more  important? 

If  we  gain  speed  but  lose  accvuracy;  what 
then  .  .  .  ? 

What  should  I  do  with  exceptional  stu¬ 
dents? 

•  Typing  Technujue.  This  problem 
area  was  mentioned  by  162,  or  22  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers.  They  mentioned: 

Keeping  eyes  on  the  copy 
Use  of  correct  fingers 
Touch 

Concentration 

Posture 

•  Grading.  In  third  place  were 
problems  associated  with  grading.  This 
was  indicated  by  139  teachers,  or  19 
per  cent.  They  mentioned: 

Finding  time  to  grade 
Why  10  words  off  for  errors? 

Corffusion  between '  CWPM,  NWPM, 
Net,  Gross,  etc. 

Need  for  a  national  norm 

How  much  skill  is  required  for  a  job? 

Need  for  progressive  testing 

•  Textbooks.  In  fourth  place,  ac¬ 
cording  to  136  teachers,  or  18  per  cent, 
v/ere  problems  associated  with  their 
textbooks.  These  included: 

Need  more  drills  to  inmrove  .skill 
Present  drills  aren’t  effective 
What  are  most  important  letter  styles? 
Need  more  office-practice  material 
Need  less  theoretical  work 


Kind  of  Instruction  No.  Hieh  Schools  No.  llieh  Schools  Offering  It  jor^ 

_ Giving  It _ 1  Sem.  2  Sem.  4  Sem.  Other 


Personal  Use . 

617 

80 

413 

118 

Vocational  Stenographic . 

591 

22 

272 

254 

Vocational  Nonstenographic  . . 

408 

16 

217 

16:3 

Table  Showing  Course  Objectives  and  Relative  Course  Durations 
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You  YcOCh  TvoinQ  writers  of  this  article  recentlu  attended  a  work- 

'  *  ^  shop  course  on  improvina  instruction  in  tupewriting. 

Each  aspect  of  instruction  that  was  considered  was  put  to  the  test:  the  workshop 
members  tried  to  do  what  tradition  directed  that  teachers  should  insist  their 
students  do.  Theu  discovered  that  the  forefathers  who  set  up  many  of  our  tra¬ 
ditions  in  typewriting  must  not  have  been  typists— or  not  very  good  ones,  at 
any  rate! 


Can  You  Type  the  Way  You  ve  Been 
Teaching  Your  Students  to  Type? 

MARY  R.  LENNON 
Western  High  School 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Need  more  practical  work 
Need  simpler,  clearer  directions 
Should  have  more  letters  to  practice 

I  •  Individual  Differences.  The  last 

!  major  category  of  teaching  problems, 
which  was  mentioned  by  74,  or  10  per 
!  cent  of  the  teachers,  concerned  the 
problem  of  providing  for  both  the 
1  bright  and  the  slow  learner  in  the  typ- 
f  ing  classroom. 

I  •  Miscellaneous  Others.  Other  spe¬ 

cific  problems  mentioned  by  some 
teachers  include  the  following: 

!  Maintaining  interest  during  problem 

‘  work 

Teaching  accurate  proofreading 
Improving  instruction  on  figures 
1  Teaching  judgment  letter  placement 

Simplifying  tabulation  instruction 
,  Teaching  neat  erasing— when?  how? 

Several  teachers  mentioned  the  clum¬ 
siness  of  students’  hands  after  a  game 
or  gymnasium  period  and  wondered 
whether  typing  ought  to  be  scheduled 
after  a  less  active  period. 

Some  teachers  mentioned,  also,  the 
fact  that  many  students  who  take  typing 
for  personal  use  subsequently  have  oc¬ 
casion  upon  graduation  to  use  the  skill 
I  vocationally— and  the  converse  was 
1  mentioned,  too. 

I  [Note:  Reprints  of  this  article  are  available 
I  from  Business  Machines  and  Supplies  Research, 

i  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York.] 


i  This  Younger 
Generation! 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but 
that  vouth  is  a  callous,  shiftless,  unam- 
bitious  lot.  We  can  t  help  but  draw  this 
conclusion  after  reading  the  following 
three  excerpts  from  sources  indicated  in 
the  footnotes. 

For  years,  teachers,  principals,  superin¬ 
tendents,  and  school  boards  everywhere 
have  been  wearied  by  the  cry  of  business¬ 
men,  “The  boys  that  you  send  to  us  can’t 
spell.”i 

I  The  children  now  love  luxury;  they  have 
!  bad  manners,  contempt  for  authority;  they 
show  disrespect  for  elders  and  love  chatter 
in  place  of  exercise.  Children  are  now 
tyrants,  not  the  servants  of  their  house¬ 
holds.  They  no  longer  rise  when  elders 
enter  the  room.  They  contradict  their  par¬ 
ents,  chatter  before  company,  gobble  up 
dainties  at  the  table,  cross  their  legs,  and 
tyranize  their  teachers. 2 

Our  earth  is  degenerate  in  these  latter 
days;  there  are  signs  that  the  world  is 
^eedily  coming  to  an  end;  bribery  and 
conuption  are  common;  children  no  longer 
obey  their  parents;  every  man  wants  to 
write  a  book,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
is  evidently  approacliing.^ 

‘  Warren  Hicks,  Champion  Spelling  Book. 
American  Book  Company:  1909. 

*  Socrates,  Fifth  Century,  B.C. 

•Hieroglyphics  on  old  Assyrian  stone  tablets, 

i  about  2800  B.C. 

{Reprinted  from  the  California 
Teachers*  Association  Bulletin.) 


■  Can  You  Keep  Your  Fingers  on  the 
Home  Row?— It  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  teachers  of  beginning  typewriting 
to  insist  that  their  pupils  adhere  strictly 
to  the  home-key  position.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  insistence  results  in  stu¬ 
dents’  pushing  the  keys  instead  of  strik¬ 
ing  them. 

Upon  self-analysis,  one  realizes  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  type  with 
any  degree  of  speed  or  fluency  when 
fingers  are  forced  into  this  rigid,  un¬ 
natural  position. 

During  an  examination  of  a  group 
of  experienced  business  teachers,  it  was 
found  that  the  teachers  themselves  do 
not  keep  their  fingers  “glued  to  the  home 
row.”  Instead,  the  fingers  hover  over 
the  home  row  in  a  natural,  relaxed  po¬ 
sition.  Yet,  many  of  these  same  teachers 
admitted  that  they  insist  upon  having 
their  beginning  typewriting  students 
return  their  fingers  to  the  home  row 
before  and  after  each  reach. 

■  Can  You  Type  a  Perfect  Page?— In 
the  past,  accuracy  received  great  over¬ 
emphasis  in  the  typewriting  classroom. 
In  many  cases,  even  today,  teachers 
place  such  a  premium  on  accuracy  in 
beginning  typewTiting  that  students  be¬ 
come  tense  and,  as  a  result,  are  un¬ 
able  to  type  with  any  degree  of  fluency 
or  speed. 

•  It  Isnt  Easy.  Have  you  ever  stop¬ 
ped  to  realize  how  difificult  it  is  to  type 
a  perfect  page  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
speed?  How  many  times  have  you  typed 
a  perfect  page?  If  you  have  not  ex¬ 
amined  your  own  typewriting  in  light 
of  the  above  questions,  why  not  try  iti. 
You  will  then  realize  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  by  the  students,  and  your 
attitude  will  become  most  sympathetic. 

•  Nets.  Many  students  become  frus¬ 
trated  and  discouraged  by  their  net 
speeds  in  typewriting.  Of  what  value 
is  net  speed?  At  one  time  somebody 
arbitrarily  decided  upon  the  ten-word 
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penalty.  Does  this  penalty  have  any 
real  significance?  It  is  certainly  signifi¬ 
cant  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  block  the 
learning  process!  Students  become  so 
frustrated  over  making  errors  that  they 
would  rather  type  at  a  slow  speed  than 
at  a  better  rate  at  the  expense  of  making 
errors. 

•  For  example,  take  the  case  of  the 
student  who,  in  a  five-minute  timed 
writing,  typed  20  gross  words  a  minute 
with  five  errors  after  six  weeks  of  in¬ 
struction.  His  net  speed  was  ten  words 
a  minute,  and  he  was  reprimanded  for 
having  made  so  many  errors.  On  the 
next  timed  writing,  he  decided  to  type 
more  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  he 
achieved  a  rate  of  twelve  gross  words  a 
minute  with  no  errors.  His  teacher  was 
very  much  pleased  with  his  “improve¬ 
ment”  and  placed  his  paper  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board.  There  was  no  real  improve¬ 
ment.  This  student  used  a  pattern  of 
extremely  slow,  accurate  typewriting 
that  could  block  his  potential  speed  de¬ 
velopment. 

•  What  Price  Perfection?  It  should 
be  remembered  that  errors  in  beginning 
Wpewriting  are  accidental,  incidental, 
or  even  natural,  because  the  learning 
process  is  in  a  dififused  state.  In  fact, 
perfection  in  typewriting  during  the 
early  stages  is  often  harmful,  because 
the  student  resorts  to  incorrect  tech¬ 
niques  in  order  to  attain  accuracy. 

It  is  not  the  writers’  suggestion  that 
errors  should  be  ignored.  In  beginning 
typewriting,  however,  techniques  rather 
than  errors  should  be  stressed.  After 
the  first  few  weeks,  one  good  procedure 
is  for  the  teacher  to  set  a  ceiling  on 
errors  when  students  report  their  gross 
speeds  on  short  timed  writings.  The 
ceiling  should  be  adjusted  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  progress  in  typewriting.  In  this 
manner,  students  do  not  lose  sight  of 
accuracy.  Their  speed,  nevertheless,  is 
not  hindered. 
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■  Can  You  Type  Your  Best  Under  Pres¬ 
sure?— Timed  writings  in  typewriting 
have  probably  caused  more  heartaches, 
upset  stomachs,  and  emotional  strain 
than  the  testing  program  in  any  other 
subject.  Ten-minute  timed  writings  are 
tests  measuring  achievement  and  are 
not,  in  our  experience,  aids  to  learning. 

•  In  many  schools  long  time  tests, 
with  the  emphasis  on  test,  are  given  too 
much  importance.  When  the  students 
are  told  that  they  are  going  to  have 
"a  speed  test,”  they  cringe  with  un¬ 
easiness  and  foreboding.  The  tension 
is  further  intensified  when  the  teacher 
takes  two  or  three  minutes  to  start  them. 
By  the  time  she  says  “Go!”  some  of 
the  students  are  so  emotionally  upset 
that  they  are  unable  to  type  with  any 
degree  of  control.  You’ve  had  students 
like  that,  haven’t  you? 

•  Ten-minute  timed  writings  have 
no  place  in  the  first  term  of  typewriting. 
In  their  place,  real  skill-building  learn¬ 
ing  experiences  should  be  substituted. 
It  might  be  much  better  to  have  a 
twenty-minute  skill-building  period  on 
a  selected  paragraph  in  which  students 
preview  the  material,  take  several  short 
timed  writings,  and  practice  corrective 
drills  after  each  writing. 

•  Purposeful  Practice.  A  good  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  have  each  student  set  his 
own  goal.  If,  after  the  first  timed  writ¬ 
ing,  a  student  finds  that  he  has  typed 
a  perfect  paper  but  has  typed  slowly, 
he  should  strive  for  speed;  his  drill 
practice  should  be  to  type  words  and 
letter  combinations  that  he  found  to  be 
di£5cult.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  typed  at  a  rapid  speed  with  many 
errors,  he  should  strive  for  control. 

The  best  timed  writing  of  the  period 
is  the  only  one  that  should  be  hand¬ 
ed  to  the  teacher.  This  procedure  is  psy¬ 
chologically  sound  and  establishes  good 
rapport  between  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on 
improvement. 
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■  Can  You  Control  the  Entire  Key¬ 
board,  Including  the  Service  Mechan¬ 
isms,  by  Touch?— All  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  of  typewriting  are,  of  course,  touch 
typists.  Many  of  them,  however,  find 
it  necessary  to  check  the  location  of  the 
numbers  and  the  service  mechanisms 
on  the  keyboard.  These  individuals  feel 
insecure  when  it  comes  to  typing  num¬ 
bers  or  operating  the  service  mech¬ 
anisms  because  they  were  not  trained 
to  automatize  these  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine;  or,  if  they  ever  did  automatize 
these  controls,  they  have  let  them  grow 
rusty  and  uncertain  through  lack  of  use. 

•  To  automatize  any  phase  of  learn¬ 
ing,  purposeful  repetition  is  necessary. 
Numbers  and  the  service  mechanisms 
are  best  introduced  gradually,  and  ad¬ 
equate  drill  and  consistent  review 
should  be  given  to  each  phase  once  it 
is  introduced. 

The  alert  teacher  finds  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  review  and  combine  drills. 
When  introducing  the  margin  release, 
for  example,  the  teacher  has  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  the  control  of  the 
tabular  key  and  hyphen  at  the  same 
time  that  intensive  drill  is  given  on  the 
margin  release.  The  teacher  simply 
provides  a  list  of  long  words;  tells  the 
student  to  set  a  tab  stop  near  the  end 
of  the  line;  and  directs  the  students  to 
(a)  start  typing  a  word,  (b)  divide  it 


Typing-Error  Penalties 

Bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
field  of  measuring  typing  speed  was  a 
slow  process.  Long  before  1900,  in  the 
period  when  a  one-word  penalty  was 
charged  for  errors,  expert  contestants 
found  that  they  could  build  up  higher 
gross  and  net  speeds  simply  by  omitting 
long  words! 

Sometime  in  1900,  B.  J.  Griffin— a 
prominent  typing  instructor  of  the  day 
—suggested  that  five  words  should  be 
deducted  for  each  error,  for  he  asserted 
that  that  many  words  could  be  typed 
in  the  time  it  would  take  to  correct  one 
error.  John  Robert  Gregg  gave  great 
publicity  to  that  idea,  through  the  1901 
and  subsequent  issues  of  the  Gregg 
Writer,  and  for  some  time  it  was  the 
standard  penalty.  The  first  contest  in 
which  the  five-word  penalty  was  im¬ 
posed  appears  to  be  the  contest  held 
at  the  New  York  Business  Show  on 
November  2,  1905. 

The  first  use  of  the  present  ten-word 
penalty  was  in  the  Eastern  Type¬ 
writing  Contest  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  April  15,  1918. 

The  change-over  from  actual-count 
words  to  five-stroke  “standard”  words 
occurred  at  the  International  Type¬ 
writing  Contest  held  in  New  York  on 
October  20,  1924.— Harold  H.  Smith. 
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(using  the  hyphen  and  margin  release, 
of  course),  (c)  throw  the  carriage  and 
finish  the  word,  and  (d)  tabulate  to 
the  starting  point  for  the  next  word. 

Purposeful  repetition  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  skill  building.  If  we 
want  our  students  to  automatize  their 
number  and  service  controls,  and  all 
the  other  touch  controls,  we  must  see 
that  purposeful  repetition  practice  is 
provided. 

■  Can  You  and  Do  You  Type  Metro- 
nomically?— Each  of  us  is  innately  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  sense  of  rhythm  entirely 
our  own.  We  all  agree  that  tastes  in 
music  differ;  we  are  quick  to  say  that 
South  Americans  prefer  the  rhumba,  the 
samba,  and  the  tango,  while  Europeans 
prefer  a  waltz  or  a  fox  trot.  Yet,  in  the 
typewriting  class,  too  many  of  us  insist 
on  the  same  rhythmic  pattern— usually 
metronomic— for  all  students. 

Teachers  of  typing  themselves  do  not 
type  metronomically,  we  found  when 
we  observed  a  number  of  typing  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  machine.  Each  typed  with  a 
different  rhythmic  pattern,  with  distinc¬ 
tive  ripplings  of  words  and  syllables. 
Certain  words  are  automatized  on  the 
word  levels,  and  other  words  may  be 
automatized  on  the  syllable  level.  Stu¬ 
dents,  even  in  beginning  typewriting, 
should  not  be  taught  to  type  at  a 
metronomic  jog  trot  but,  rather,  to  au¬ 
tomatize  simple  syllables  and  words  and 
phrases. 

Test  yourself;  you’ll  find  that  it  takes 
a  pronounced,  strained  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  metronomic  rhythm  for  any  length 
of  time— and  all  the  time  you  have  a 
feeling  that  you  could  be  typing  much 
faster,  with  just  as  sure  control,  by 
typing  word  and  stroke  groups  as 
wholes. 

■  Moral  of  the  Account— When  you 
teach  your  typing  class  next  Monday, 
see  whether  you  yourself  can  do  what  i 
you  direct  your  students  to  do.  Test  j 
what  you  are  teaching  before  you  teach*  j 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Of  First  Importance 


Every  business  teacher,  whether  he  teaches  junior 
business  or  college  accounting,  should  know  about  the 


C.P.S.  program  of  the  National  Secretaries  Association.  It  is  possible— even  likely— 
that  the  C.P.S.  program  will  profoundly  affect  the  standards,  methods,  and  objec¬ 


tives  of  every  type  of  business  course  and  curriculum. 


The  ^ Certified  Professional  Secretary 


tary  must  do  more  than  take  shorthand, 
type,  and  file.  The  job  is  not— at  least, 
at  the  professional  level— mere  clerical 
routine.  The  secretary  has  a  more  con¬ 
fidential  relationship  with  the  employer 
than  does  the  stenographer  or  clerk. 
She  has  more  responsibility.  She  may 
have  supervisory  duties. 

A  good  secretary  is  the  boss’  “right- 
hand  man.”  As  H.  M.  Doutt  puts  it,  a 
secretary  must  be  “a  stenographer,  plus 
receptionist,  plus  diplomat,  plus  con¬ 
fidential  adviser,  plus  doormat.”  She 
can  and  does  relieve  the  employer  of 
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A  movement  is  under  way  to  profes¬ 
sionalize  the  position  of  secretary.  It 
is  sponsored  by  the  National  Secretaries 
Association  and  is  supported  by  many 
leading  businessmen  and  business  edu¬ 
cators.  The  intent  is  to  establish  a  rat¬ 
ing  for  secretaries,  to  be  recognized  by 
a  Certified  Professional  Secretary  cer¬ 
tificate,  somewhat  akin  to  the  C.S.R. 
of  the  certified  shorthand  reporter. 

If  the  Association  is  successful— and 
it  is  expected  to  be  successful— in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  professional  rating  for  top- 
level  secretaries  (as  distant  from  the 
shy  beginning  stenographer  as  the 
C.P.A.  is  from  the  starting  bookkeep¬ 
er),  a  whole  new  set  of  achievement 
standards  may  be  set  before  America’s 
business  educators.  These  standards 
will  have  their  impact  on  secretarial 
training  classes  at  all  academic  levels 
I  and  therefore  upon  fundamental  cur¬ 
riculum  problems  as  well.  The  C.P.S. 
program  affects  English,  and  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  accounting,  and  office  man¬ 
agement— every  aspect  of  secretarial  ef¬ 
ficiency  at  the  executive  level. 

The  purposes  of  this  writing  are  to 
review  the  nature  and  intent  of  the 
present  program  being  developed  by 
NSA,  to  analyze  some  of  the  problems 
NSA  confronts,  and  to  suggest  some 
elements  in  the  situation  of  prime  im- 
j  portance  to  every  business  teacher. 

'  1  The  Institute  for  C.P.S.— To  prepare 

and  conduct  the  examinations  for  the 
Certified  Professional  Secretary,  an  “In¬ 
stitute”  has  been  founded  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretaries  Association.  The  “In¬ 
stitute  for  Certifying  Professional  Secre¬ 
taries”  is  not  a  place,  or  a  school,  or  a 
building  but  a  group  of  businessmen, 
business  educators,  and  NSA  represent¬ 
atives  who  work  co-operatively  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Irene  Place  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan),  who  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  Dean  of  the  Institute. 

•  Membership.  Other  members  of 
the  Institute  include:  Gladys  Bauer 
'  (Santa  Monica,  California),  Dorothy 
Bentley  (Lansing,  Michigan),  Alicia 
Cogan  (Brooklyn,  New  York),  Dorothy 
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DuBay  (Baltimore,  Maryland),  Netta 
Miller  (Denver),  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Scott  (Denver,  NSA  president),  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  NSA. 

Helen  Borland  (University  of  Colo¬ 
rado),  Charles  Hicks  (Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity),  Marion  Lamb  (Sacramento 
State  College),  Clifford  James  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Baltimore),  Irene  Place  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan),  Estelle  L.  Pop- 
ham  (Hunter  College,  New  York  City), 
and  Fred  Tidwell  (University  of  Wash¬ 
ington),  as  representatives  of  business 
education  institutions. 

Walter  A.  Cooper,  (National  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association),  Lois  Corbeil  (A. 

B.  Dick  Company),  Eunice  Fallon 
(Royal  Typewriter  Company),  George 
Hossfield  (Underwood  Corporation), 

S.  L.  Hooper  (Remington  Rand),  and 
Robert  E.  Slaughter  (Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company),  as  representatives  of 
business. 

•  Functions.  The  Institute  members 
have  several  activities.  For  one,  they 
serve  as  an  advisory  board  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  C.P.S.  program.  They 
serve  as  a  council  on  solving  some  of 
the  problems  that  have  already  come 
up.  They  lend  their  individual  talents 
to  committee  activities. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  to  prepare,  to  try  out,  and  to 
administer  the  examinations  on  the 
basis  of  which  secretaries  may  be  certi¬ 
fied  as  “professional.”  A  correlative  ob¬ 
jective,  of  course,  is  to  inform  secre¬ 
taries,  business  teachers,  and— above  all 
—businessmen  about  the  program; 
sponsors  of  the  movement  hope  that 
employers  will  come  to  feel  that  the 
C.P.S.  rating  will  help  define  and  pro¬ 
fessionalize  the  status  of  top-level  secre¬ 
taries. 

■  The  Examination  for  C.P.S.— It  is  far 
from  easy  to  set  up  an  examination  to 
measure  professional  qualifications.  It 
is  even  difficult  to  determine  what  such 
an  examination  should  cover. 

•  What  Is  a  Secretary?  What  is  “sec¬ 
retarial  experience”?  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  regard  as  a  secretary  anyone 
who  bears  that  job  title.  Some  people 
are  called  secretaries  when  they  are 
just  stenographers  or  clerks. 

Most  of  the  recognized  authorities  in 
the  secretarial  field  agree  that  a  secre- 


many  duties  and  responsibilities.  It  is 
this  kind  of  secretary  who  deserves  to 
be  recognized  as  a  professional  one; 
tlie  ofiBce  worker  whose  duties  are  rou¬ 
tine  and  mechanical  is  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  representative  of  the  career 
gioup.  A  secretarial  position,  at  the  pro¬ 
fessional  level,  is  not  one  into  which 
a  person  walks  without  any  experience 
or  special  training;  it  is  not  a  beginning 
position,  but  one  that  requires  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

The  Institute,  obviously,  is  in  the 
difficult  position  of  trying  to  define  the 
career  and  its  requirements  at  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level,  as  well  as  trying  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  test  on  those  requirements. 

•  Prerequisites.  One  of  the  first  re¬ 
quirements  set  up  by  the  Institute  is 
the  set  of  prerequisites  for  taking  the 
examination.  At  the  present  time,  the 
applicant  must  be  at  least  21,  must  be 
an  American  citizen,  and  must  be  of 
good  moral  character.  The  applicant 
must  have  had  at  least  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  secretary  and  an  “ade¬ 
quate”  educational  background. 

Once  more,  in  evaluating  “at  least 
tliree  years  experience  as  a  secretary," 
the  problem  of  definition  comes  up. 
The  Association  will  find  it  impossible 
to  set  up  a  precise  measure  that  can  be 
used  to  say,  “now,  you  are  a  secretary, 
but  you  are  not.”  It  will  be  hard  to  tell 
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New  Business  in  Business  Law 

1  •  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

ACCOUNTANCY  COMES  OF  AGE.  In  the  course  of  fifty  years,  the  accounting 
profession  has  made  rapid  strides.  In  1901,  only  four  states — New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  and  California — had  enacted  CPA  laws.  Today  all  states,  terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  maintained  such  laws  for  many  years. 
Furthermore,  all  but  one  have  adopted  a  uniform  examination.  In  1901,  several 
hundred  members  constituted  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants, 
forerunner  of  the  present  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Today  the  Institute 
has  16,350  members. 

The  profession  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  fact,  recent  years  have 
found  a  jurisdictional  dispute  in  the  making:  The  field  of  income  taxation  has 
become  a  twilight  zone  in  which  accountants  and  lawyers  are  vying  for  supremacy. 
The  former  claim  that  income  tax  returns  and  departmental  hearings  are  within 
the  province  of  accountancy;  the  latter,  however,  feel  that  the  interpretation  of  tax 

I  laws,  drawing  up  of  briefs  and  appearance  at  Tax  Court  are  phases  of  the  practice 
of  law. 

Several  years  ago,  bar  associations  were  advised  that,  before  they  sought  an 
official  ruling,  they  should  urge  their  members  to  become  well  versed  in  Income 
Tax  Law.  Little  did  they  realize  that  this  area  might  become  a  specialty  of  its 
own.  We  are  finding  an  increasing  number  of  accounting  firms  having  on  their 
staffs  several  taxperts,  people  who  hold  both  the  CPA  certificate  and  membership 
in  a  bar  association. 

•  •  • 

MICROFILM  IN  COURT.  With  the  threat  of  bombing — imminent  or  remote — 
businessmen  are  resorting  to  microfilm  for  faithful  copies  of  various  deeds,  con¬ 
tracts,  formulae,  specifications,  insurance  policies  and  other  documents.  Originals 
are  retained  as  heretofore,  but  the  microfilm  copies  are  concealed  in  places  that 
are  believed  to  be  out  of  bombing  range. 

While  the  admissibility  of  a  microfilm  record  as  primary  evidence  in  court  may 
be  open  to  question,  its  admission  as  secondary  evidence  would  present  no  problem 
if  the  following  measures  are  taken:  (a)  the  accuracy  of  the  microfilming  process 
is  to  be  established;  (b)  the  existence  of  the  original  at  one  time  and  its  competency 
as  primtuy  evidence  are  to  be  established;  and  (c)  the  reasons  for  the  destruction 
of  the  original  are  to  be  shown.  The  attorney  will,  of  course,  follow  minutely  the 

I  local  statutory  or  case  law  in  verifying  the  film-picture  records. 

•  •  • 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  CHECKS.  In  the  belief  that  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  man-hours  are  lost  annually — to  depositor,  bank,  and  drawee  also — 
because  the  most  important  items  on  checks  are  not  placed  clearly  and  plainly  in 
a  manner  that  would  facilitate  handling,  the  Bank  Management  Commission  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  is  waging  a  campaign  for  standardization  of 
size  and  format  of  checks. 

Each  check  is  examined  from  10  to  14  times  for  verification  of  the  amount 
alone,  and  it  is  handled  a  number  of  additional  times  when  other  items  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  review.  A  good  deal  of  time  is  wasted  and  many  opportunities  for  error 
present  themselves  because  data  are  not  arranged  in  a  uniform  place,  where  they 
can  be  most  easily  read. 

Of  the  many  new  unorthodox  checks  that  have  come  into  use,  payroll  and  divi¬ 
dend  checks  are  the  worst  oflFenders  to  standard  form.  The  ideal  commercial  check, 
as  the  ABA  envisages  it,  is  one  that  measures  by  SMe  inches,  with  the  upper 
right-hand  comer  reserved  for  the  transit  number  and  the  amount  of  the  check 
in  figures. 

•  •  • 

FCC  SILENCES  FIVE  FORMER  HAMS.  Station  WKGR,  Marysville,  Ohio,  was 
ordered  off  the  air  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  The  station  had 
been  operated  without  a  license  by  five  former  amateur  radio  enthusiasts,  three 
of  whom  are  still  minors.  When  Federal  sleuths  detected  the  broadcast  of 
recordings,  news,  amateur  talent  shows,  and  commercials  on  a  frequency  of  650 
kilocycles,  the  whereabouts  of  the  studio  was  easily  located.  The  FCC  agents 
informed  the  young  businessmen  of  the  regulation  requiring  the  licensing  of  com¬ 
mercial  radio  stations  and  reinforced  things  with  the  admonition  that  anyone 
operating  an  unlicensed  radio  station  may  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  two 
years’  imprisonment. 

When  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  realized  hy  the  would-be  mass-media 
enterpreneurs — and  when  they  discovered  that  an  expenditure  of  $20,000  on 
equipment  would  be  required  in  order  to  meet  FCC  requirements  for  a  broad¬ 
casting  license — the  air  waves  carried  WKGR’s  swan  song. 


a  person  who  has  had  the  title  of  sec¬ 
retary  for  many  years  that  she  is  not 
really  a  secretary. 

Defining  an  “adequate”  educational 
background  is  no  easy  task,  either.  The 
Institute  faces  the  fact  that  people  who 
are  truly  professional  secretaries  today 
have  come  from  every  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  background,  ranging  from  college  ! 
giaduates  to  persons  who  never  finished  i 
high  school.  Yet  the  very  word  “pro-  j 
fessional”  does  suggest  academic  i 
achievement  of  some  sort. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  Institute 
has  worked  out  a  variety  of  education 
and  experience  balances  that  may  be 
viewed  as  a  kind  of  “point”  system- 
although  the  Institute  does  not  use  the 
expression,  “points.”  A  candidate  must 
have  seven  points.  He  gets  one  point 
for  each  year  of  truly  secretarial  ex¬ 
perience  and  must  earn  at  least  three 
points  this  way.  Then,  in  addition,  he 
gets  four  points  if  he  is  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate  or  three  points  if  he  is  the  graduate 
of  a  high  school,  business  school,  or 
junior  college. 

But,  Institute  members  explain,  the 
examination  itself  may  well  nullify  any 
defects  in  the  training  and  experience 
requirements.  It  may  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  weed  out  all  but  the 
top  candidates— all  but  the  “profes¬ 
sionals.” 

•  Nature  of  the  Examination.  At  this 
writing,  the  examination  is  in  the  final 
steps  of  preparation.  It  is  to  be  tried 
out  by  200  Michigan  secretaries,  who 
are  taking  the  “first  draft”  test  this 
month  (April),  and  it  will  then  be 
polished  and  revised  in  time  to  be  ready 
for  public  administration  in  a  number 
of  selected  collegiate  testing  centers  on 
August  17  and  18.  Applicants  pay  $5 
at  the  time  they  apply  for  the  test  and 
$25  at  the  time  they  take  the  test— a 
trivial  amount  compared  to  the  fees  for 
other  professional  examinations  and  in 
view  of  the  nature  of*  the  present  test. 

The  test  consists  of  six  sections,  takes 
a  total  of  twelve  hours  to  complete, 
and  will  therefore  be  administered  over 
a  two-day  period,  simultaneously,  at 
each  testing  center. 

The  sections  are:  ( 1 )  secretarial 
techniques,  including  dictation,  tran¬ 
scription,  business  English,  spelling, 
vocabulary,  record  keeping,  filing, 
and  business  writing;  (2)  office 
procedures  and  practices,  including 
some  knowledge  of  business  machines, 
telephone  technique,  office  etiquette, 
and  office  management;  (3)  economic 
and  general-management  aspects  of 
business;  (4)  secretarial  accounting; 

(5)  basic  legal  aspects  of  business;  and 

(6)  public  relations,  human  relations, 
and  business  psychology.  The  broad 
outlines  for  the  coverage  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  seem  to  be  well  chosen. 

The  test  for  each  section  is  being  pre- 
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pared  by  selected  authorities  in  each 
field  and  will  be  processed  for  the  ex¬ 
amination  at  Dean  Place’s  headquarters. 

■  Implications  for  Educators— The 
foremost  thing  for  business  teachers  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  the  (].P.S.  program 
is  still  in  its  formative  stages.  It  is  not 
“set.”  Teachers  who  feel  the  program 
is  right  or  wrong,  weak  or  strong,  well 
directed  or  overemphatic  of  some 
aspect,  can  still  make  themselves  heard. 
For  the  present,  the  Institute  is  to  be 
encouraged  in  its  difficult  task  and 
aided  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  the  first  try-out  in 
Michigan  and  the  first  public  examina¬ 
tions  in  August  will  straighten  out  anv 
misconceptions  and  clarify  further  the 
problems  involved. 

•  Success  Is  Important  to  Teachers. 

A  successful  launching  of  the  C.P.S. 
program  by  the  Institute  and  NSA  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  business  teachers. 
Anything  that  will  encourage  busine;ss- 
men  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
secretary,  to  raise  the  standards  of  pay 
and  working  conditions,  and  to  increase 
the  opportunity  for  top-level  secretaries 
will  reflect  most  favorably  on  the  same 
aspects  of  the  trainer’s  own  work. 

Success  of  the  program,  moreover, 
will  upgrade  the  career  in  the  eyes  of 
students  and  thereby  increase  enroll¬ 
ments,  will  encourage  superior  students 
to  specialize  in  secretaryship,  will 
lengthen  the  training  program,  will  at¬ 
tract  more  men  into  the  field,  will  en¬ 
courage  more  secretarial  trainees  to 
continue  into  advanced  training  on  the 
business-college  and  junior-college  or 
senior -college  levels.  Business  itself 
will  benefit,  too,  as  efficiency  and  capa¬ 
bility  is  better  recognized,  better  re¬ 
warded,  and  therefore  made  more  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  career  field. 

It  would  seem  that  every  business 
school  proprietor,  dean  of  a  junior  col¬ 
lege,  and  director  of  secretarial  training 
on  the  collegiate  level  would  hope  that 
the  NSA  program  of  C.P.S.  will  succeed 
grandly;  would  urge  top-level  secre¬ 
taries  everywhere  to  participate  in  the 
examination  program;  and  would  urge 
their  best  secretarial  students  to  set 
their  sights  — now  — on  the  day  when 
they  will  become  eligible  to  take  the 
examinations. 

•  The  Details  Are  Important,  Too. 
Not  only  is  the  “master  plan”  important 
to  all  interested  in  the  business  field, 
but  the  details  also  are  important.  If 
the  C.P.S.  examination  becomes,  as  it 
could,  a  “standard”  test  in  each  area  of 
its  field  of  coverage,  the  things  included 
in  the  test  will  become  guides  for  in¬ 
struction  and,  to  some  extent,  goals  in 
curriculum  planning. 

If,  to  pos^  an  example,  the  part  of  the 
test  dealing  with  the  composition  of 
business  letters  is  validated  and  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  compose 


Your  Professional  Reading 


•  E.  C.  McCILL 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 


EVALUATION.  Belatedly,  the  seventh  volume  of  the  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Yearbook  (1950)  has  been  released.  Its  title.  Evaluating  Competence  for 
Business  Occupations,  indicates  that  it  is  really  worth  the  wait.  Upon  closer 
examination  of  its  content,  I  am  convinced  that  editor  Blair  Mayne  and  his  staff 
have  done  a  commendable  job  of  assimilating  procedures  and  techniques  that  will 
aid  all  of  us  in  evaluating  competence  in  the  business  vocations.  It  is  divided 
into  five  parts  dealing  with  vocational  business  competence,  measurement  of 
vocational  competence  by  business,  employment  procedures  of  specific  businesses, 
and  application  of  measurement  procedures  in  the  classroom. 

Business  educators  should  not  be  willing  to  continue  the  turning  out  of  new 
business  workers  without  taking  time  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  they  are  required  to  follow.  Only  through  effective  evaluation  can 
more  appropriate  course  revision  be  brought  about.  Copies  of  this  yearbook  may 
be  obtained  from  the  New  York  University  Book  Store,  239  Greene  Street,  New 
York  ($3.75). 


PLACEMENT.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  all  educational  programs  is  the 
successful  placement  of  their  graduates.  This  usually  entails  the  establishment 
and  efficient  operation  of  a  placement  office  to  bring  workers  and  jobs  together. 
Harry  D.  Kitson,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Juna  Newton,  of  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service,  have  pooled  knowledges  gained  from  their  wide 
experience  in  placement  activities  to  write  a  book  on  how  to  operate  a  placement 
office— i/eZping  People  Find  Jobs,  Harper  and  Brothers  ($3.50). 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  use  in  studying  and  evaluating  existing  placement 
service.  It  approaches  such  problems  as  need  for  placement  service,  registration, 
receiving  job  orders,  preparation  of  the  applicant,  making  placement,  selection, 
refusal,  and  verification,  follow-up,  recruiting  applicants,  soliciting  job  orders, 
records,  use  of  occupational  information,  interviewing,  organization  of  the  office, 
legal  implications,  and  other  factors  connected  with  the  operation  of  a  public 
or  institutional  agency. 


COUNSELING.  Counseling  services  are  rapidly  developing  in  business  and  edu¬ 
cational  activities  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Counseling  services  are  expanding 
in  business,  governmental,  social-service,  and  industrial  situations.  Every  counselor 
uses  the  interview  as  a  basic  and  central  technique.  Clifford  E.  Erickson,  of 
Michigan  State  University,  in  his  recent  book.  The  Counseling  Interview,  Prentice- 
Hall  ($1.75),  attempts  to  select  from  all  the  discussion  and  controversy  on  the 
subject  some  practical  suggestions  that  can  be  used  in  every  interview.  He  pre¬ 
sents  an  examination  of  the  basic  principles  of  interviewing  that  is  so  elementary 
that  they  may  be  understood  by  anyone.  The  simplicity  of  approach  makes  this  an 
easy,  readable,  and  understandable  treatise  on  the  counseling  interview. 


BUDGETING.  Under  the  duress  of  increased  living  costs,  we  are  all  concerned 
over  the  problems  of  budgeting  and  getting  the  most  out  of  the  dollar.  The 
Household  Finance  Corporation,  of  919  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  offers  two  new 
brochures  to  all  teachers  and  students  interested  in  money  management — Money 
Management,  Your  Clothing  Dollar  and  Money  Management^  Your  Budget  (5 
cents  each).  The  brochures  are  edited  by  the  consumer  education  department  and 
are  especially  designed  for  classroom  work. 


DUPLICATING.  That  great  little  aid  to  the  duplicating  machine  instructor. 
Fundamentals  of  Mimeograph  Stencil' Duplication,  by  Peter  L.  Agnew,  of  New 
York  University,  has  gone  through  a  revision.  Mimeographing  problems  from 
typing  the  stencil,  operating  the  machine,  drawing,  writing  and  ruling  on  the 
mimeoscope,  lettering,  and  shading,  through  color-work  folder  jobs  on  various 
ty’pes  of  paper  are  all  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  logical  lesson  organiza¬ 
tion.  New  edition  ($1.00)  available  from  the  School  Department,  A.  B.  Dick 
Company,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
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letters  becomes  well  established,  busi¬ 
ness-education  programs  on  all  levels 
will  feel  the  impact  of  a  demand  for 
courses  in  business-letter  composition. 

Similarly,  the  standards  set  in  the 
skills  and  in  each  area  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  will  have  implications— whether  as 
goals,  or  challenges— tor  classroom 
teachers  and  curriculum  planners.  Were 
tlie  transcription  test  to  result  in  a 
standard  high  above  the  average 
achievement  in  today’s  transcription 
classrooms,  as  another  example,  the 
curriculum  would  feel  the  tug-and-pull 
preliminary  to  getting  more  time  for 
formal  transcription  courses. 

■  Things  to  Watch— Those  are  opti¬ 
mistic  aspirations,  but  each  could  come 
about  and,  with  the  help  of  forward- 
thinking  business  teachers  and  career- 
intent,  professional-minded  members  of 
the  National  Secretaries  Association, 
will  come  about  in  time. 

There  are  things  to  watch  for,  to 
guard  against,  to  be  on  the  alert  for, 
however. 

•  Freezing.  One  thing,  of  top  im¬ 
portance,  is  to  keep  the  C.P.S.  program 
from  “freezing”  on  the  outcomes  of  its 
first  examination  or  on  the  initial  con¬ 
cepts  of  its  present  mentors.  Because 
the  outcomes  have  such  potential  im¬ 
portance  in  business  training,  they  must 
not  become  “fixed”  until  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  as  to  their  adequacy. 

•  Educational  Requirement.  Does  it 
not  seem  that  a  concept  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  secretary  as  one  who  is  more 
tlian  an  expert  in  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  filing  demands  instruction  be¬ 
yond  high  school  training?  At  least  a 
year,  perhaps  two,  perhaps  eventually 
four  years  of  post-high  school  training? 

College  training  gives  something 
more  than  subject  matter  and  skill 
training.  It  gives  a  broad  and  cultural 
background  that  will  help  any  indi¬ 
vidual  succeed  more  completely.  The 
college-trained  secretary  is  more  ma¬ 
ture,  more  poised,  more  self-confident, 
as  well  as  more  competent.  English, 
social  studies,  languages,  and  other 
liberal-arts  studies  are  considered  by 
many  authorities— and  by  many  em¬ 
ployers— as  equal  in  importance  to 
business  training. 

A  liberal-arts  college  background, 
with  special  training  in  business  studies, 
should  make  a  better— a  professional- 
secretary.  What  other  professional  peo¬ 
ple  are  accepted  without  college  train¬ 
ing?  The  C.P.S.  may  never  be  accepted 
as  comparable  to  other  professional 
identifications  unless  the  educational 
requirements  are  tightened. 

■  Conclusion— The  NS  A  has  certainly 
taken  a  big  step  in  launching  its  C.P.S. 
program.  Business  teachers  will— muit 
—observe  the  progress  and  success  of 
tlie  program  with  great  interest  and  a 
feeling  of  shared  responsibility. 


Pottern  teaching  a  course  in  general  or  elementary 

^  business  training  or  in  consumer  education,  you  will  wel¬ 

come  the  suggestions  incorporated  in  this  month’s  teaching  outline.  The  goal* 
presented  are  the  standard  ones  included  in  all  of  BEW’s  long  series  of  Q-SAGO 
articles.  For  each  goal,  leading  questions  are  suggested  for  directing  students 
interest  and  study  so  that  answering  the  questions  will  enable  the  class  to  achieve 
the  goals.  After  each  group  of  leading  questions,  specific  activities  are  suggested  as 
means  for  dramatizing,  displaying,  interpreting,  and  “doing  something  about”  the 
answers  to  the  leading  questions. 

An  Outline  for  a  Pupil-Activity  Unit 


on  '^Learning  to  Use  Money  Wisely 


SYLVIA  SHIRAS 
Consumer  Education  Department 
Household  Finance  Corporation 

■  Reasons  for  Including  Unit— 

•  There  is  a  growing  need  for  edu¬ 
cation  to  help  individuals  and  families 
use  money  with  skill,  making  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustments  to  rapidly  changing 
economic  conditions. 

•  The  unit  provides  an  opportunity 
to  help  each  student  develop  a  personal 
philosophy  in  the  use  of  money  and  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  way  each 
person  uses  money  has  its  effect  on  our 
national  economy. 

■  Purpose  of  the  Unit— 

•  To  make  students  aware  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  things  the  family 
pocketbook  must  provide. 

•  To  put  across  to  the  students  the 
idea  that  successful  handling  of  money 
is  as  important  as  earning  a  good  living. 

•  To  develop  students*  interest  in 
planning,  as  a  means  of  satisfactory 
distribution  of  funds  among  needs, 
wishes,  and  obligations. 

•  To  impress  upon  students  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  person’s  becoming 
an  intelligent  and  effective  consumer 
citizen. 

•  To  achieve  the  goals  indicated 
here  by  the  activities  suggested. 


■  Leading  Questions  and  Pupil  Activi-  | 
ties  to  Achieve  Special  Goals—  i 

•  Goal  1 :  Understanding  the  Service 
Nature  of  Business. 

Leading  Questions:  What  are  some 
of  the  services  performed  by  business 
organizations  to  promote  good  practices 
in  the  use  of  money?  Is  the  maintenance 
of  a  charge-account  department  a  serv¬ 
ice?  Does  it  promote  good  practice  in 
the  use  of  money?  What  services  in  the 
wise  use  of  money  do  banks,  small-loan 
companies,  and  insurance  companies 
provide  in  a  community?  How  does 
a  business  benefit  if  its  customers  use 
money  wisely?  How  can  consumers 
learn  to  use  advantageously  the  various 
services  provided  by  business? 

Activities:  Wall  display  of  budget¬ 
ing  and  money-management  materials 
published  by  business  firms.  Compila¬ 
tion  of  booklets  that  tell  how  to  buy 
wisely.  Committee  reports  on  careers 
in  credit  and  consumer  and  charge- 
account  departments.  Poster  listing  the 
services  of  local  stores  used  by  a  studeirt 
or  his  family  over  a  period  of  two  weeks 
or  a  month.  Oral  reports  of  interviews 
with  business,  to  determine  how  trade 
associations,  etc.,  are  trying  to  educate 
the  public  to  buy  wisely.  Showing  of 
films. 

•  Goal  2:  Recognizing  the  Place  of 
Business  in  the  Community. 

Leading  Questions:  Which  of  our 
local  stores  offers  the  most  money  serv¬ 
ice?  Is  offering  special  bargain  sales  a 
money  service?  Do  you  or  your  family 
ever  wait  for  a  sale  before  buying  some¬ 
thing?  What  would  happen  in  our 
community  if  no  stores  extended  credit 
and  there  were  no  place  one  could  bor¬ 
row  money?  Would  the  sale  of  television 
sets  be  curtailed  if  no  one  could  buy  on 
credit?  Which  stores  in  our  community 
identify  on  tags  how  to  take  care  of 
garments  or  give  other  information 
about  the  products  you  buy?  Why  is 
this  a  money  service?  Do  you  think 
businessmen  are  better  buyers  than 
persons  who  are  not  businessmen? 
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Activities:  Poll  among  students  to 
determine  extent  to  which  families  use 
credit,  watch  for  sales,  borrow  funds, 
etc.  Survey  among  businessmen  to  de¬ 
termine  community  projects  to  which 
they  have  contributed.  Dramatization: 

'  ‘The  Cupboard  Was  Bare,”  to  indicate 
I  importance  of  having  a  good  credit 
'  standing.  Talk  by  visiting  bank  execu¬ 
tive,  credit  manager,  or  other  business¬ 
man  who  explains  the  service  function 
-to  the  consumer,  to  the  retailer,  to  the 
producer— of  credit  and  of  good  money 
management  by  consumers.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  consumer  service  such  as  may 
be  given  by  a  local  department  store 
-how  to  sew,  or  how  to  use  a  sweeper 


correctly,  etc. 

•  Goal  3:  Understanding  Our  Inter¬ 
dependence. 

Leading  Questions:  How  does  ad¬ 
vertising  affect  the  cost  of  things  we 
buy— raise  it  or  lower  it?  How  do  con¬ 
sumers  influence  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  different  products?  When  there 
is -need  for  emergency  production,  why 
are'  Government  controls  necessary? 
What  happens  in  times  of  shortages  if 
each  consumer  thinks  only  of  himself 
and  acts  accordingly?  Does  advertising 
ever  help  a  consumer? 

Activities:  Report  on  what  is  meant 
by  “market  research.”  Display  of  adver¬ 
tisements  that  give  consumers  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  products  on  sale.  Car¬ 
toon  project,  with  each  student  partici¬ 
pating,  in  which  “bad”  and  “honest”  ads 
are  contrasted.  Skit:  “Our  Class  Play,” 
in  which  the  point  is  made  that  adver¬ 
tising  the  play  would  make  it  possible 
for  tickets  to  be  cheaper  and  so  the 
play  could  be  enjoyed  by  more  per¬ 
sons.  Poll  of  popularity  of  selected 
“brands”  of  various  products,  to  deter¬ 
mine  extent  to  which  students  or  their 
families  do  buy  with  brand  preference 
-and  why.  Discussion  as  to  the  impli¬ 
cation  of  the  results  of  the  poll— would 
producers  be  interested  in  the  results, 
and  why,  etc. 

•  Goal  4:  Understanding  the  Con¬ 
sumer’s  Position. 

Leading  Questions:  What  can  con¬ 
sumers  do  to  become  better  satisfied 
buyers?  What  happens  in  a  home  if 
there  are  conflicting  purchase  desires? 
How  does  budgeting^  help  a  consumer? 
His  family?  Who  is  responsible  for 
budgeting  in  your  family?  Has  budget¬ 
ing  really  helped?  How  can  a  whole 
family  help  in  selecting  the  goals  of 
spending  and  economizing  What  are 
the  temptations  that  cause  a  consumer 
to  waste  his  money?  How  can  you  make 
money  go  farther?^  If  a  department 

'For  a  full  discussion  of  budgeting,  see  “How 
You  Can  Teach  Budgetint^  So  That  Students 
Take  It  Seriously,”  Sylvia  Shiras,  Business 
Education  Wokld,  December,  1950,  pp.  197-198. 

•  For  suggestions  particularly  weighted  for  girls, 
jje  “You  Can  Give  Yourself  a  Raise,”  Eleanor 
Uorritt,  Today’s  Secretary,  March,  1951,  pp. 
302-303. 


Sylvia  Shiras  ...  In  these  times,  learn  to  use 
money  wisely 


store  limits  the  credit  of  a  customer, 
how  might  that  limitation  actually  be  a 
service? 

Activities:  List  for  each  family  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  member  of  the  class  (a) 
future  fixed  needs,  (b)  future  flexible 
needs,  (c)  present  needs,  and  (d)  past 
needs  that  must  still  be  paid  for.  Reports 
on  sources  of  information  for  reliable 
buying  guides.  Poster  consisting  of  sev¬ 
eral  advertisements  for  the  same  type 
of  merchandise  at  different  prices— 
shoes,  or  gloves,  or  hats,  etc.  Skit: 
“Susie  Buys  a  Hope  Chest,”  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  importance  of  long-range 
goal  selection,  planning,  and  economiz¬ 
ing. 

•  Goal  5:  Sharing  Explorations  in 
Vocations. 

Leading  Questions:  How  many 
careers  can  you  suggest  that  are  defi¬ 
nitely  linked  to  money  management  and 
money  service?  Are  any  members  of 
our  class  good  prospects  for  any  of 
those  careers?  Do  any  of  our  parents 
pursue  any  of  those  careers  now?  How 
does  the  person  in  each  of  those  careers 
affect  the  prices  you  and  I  pay?  If 
those  persons  do  their  work  weU  or 
poorly,  does  it  make  any  difference  to 
prices? 

Activities:  Talk  by  parent  engaged 
in  any  money-service  business  or  the 
money-service  department  of  any  busi¬ 
ness:  “My  duties,  and  what  you,  as 
consumers,  should  know  about  them.” 
Chart  or  diagram  showing  the  relation 
of  typical  money-service  careers  to  the 
welfare  of  community  consumers.  Job 
analyses  of  some  money-service  careers. 

•  Goal  6:  Improving  Our  Personal 
Skills. 

Leading  Questions:  How  have  you 
wasted  money  recently?  Have  you  ever 
been  shortchanged,  or  thought  you  had 
been?  Would  the  ability  to  add  rapidly 
be  a  consumer  protection?  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  bill  added  wrong  because 
some  of  the  figures  were  written  poorly? 


What  other  personal  skiUs  are  important 
to  consumers?  Is  it  important  to  be 
systematic,  persistent,  curious?  How 
could  you  have  done  a  better  job  in 
making  your  last  purchase? 

Activities:  Interview  parents  for  an¬ 
ecdotes  about  money  they  have  saved 
by  being  alert  in  making  purchases; 
summarize  anecdotes  in  a  scrapbook. 
Contest  on  (a)  writing  numbers,  (b) 
rapid  calculation,  (c)  “reading  the  small 
print.”  Demonstration  of  cash-register 
operation,  of  adding  machines,  of  other 
computing  machines.  Drills  on  mental 
arithmetic  and  on  adding  columns  of 
figures  under  the  pressure  of  timings. 

•  Goal  7:  Improving  Our  Personal 
Characteristics. 

Leading  Questions:  What  personal 
traits  are  important  to  being  a  good 
consumer?  to  saving  money?  to  getting 
full  value  for  money?  to  wise  planning? 
Why  are  employers  interested  in  having 
accurate  and  honest  employees  in  their 
money-service  departments?  Who  in  our 
class  is  outstanding  in  each  of  the  traits 
we  have  enumerated?  How  do  we  de¬ 
velop  such  traits  if  we  do  not  have  them 
already?  How  can  we  tell  whether  we 
have  these  traits? 

Activities:  Use  of  rating  scales,  for 
self  or  for  other  students  selected  anony¬ 
mously,  to  give  experience  in  rating 
personal  characteristics.  Tour  of  con¬ 
sumer-aid  or  money-service  depart¬ 
ments  of  community  business  firms, 
including  interviews  and  subsequent 
discussion  and  rating  of  employees  ob¬ 
served.  Good-grooming  clinic.  Contest 
on  facility  in  introductions,  etc. 

■  Introductory  Approach— 

•  Vocational  approach,  consisting  of 
initial  discussion  growing  out  of  previ¬ 
ous  unit,  may  appeal  best  to  students. 

•  Topical  approach,  based  on  stu¬ 
dents'  interest  in  a  “bargain”  sale  at 
the  school  store,  etc.,  may  have  imme¬ 
diate  appeal.  Announcement  of  new 
school  project,  which  will  dig  into  pock¬ 
et  money  of  students  may  set  stage  for 
such  a  discussion. 

■  Possible  Immediate  Measures  of 
Achievement— 

•  Test  covering  facts  and  principles 
of  money  management  may  be  devised 
that  will  indicate  whether  students 
have  successfully  mastered  those  facts 
and  principles. 

•  Discussion  near  the  end  of  the  unit 
should  indicate  a  new  awareness  in 
students  of  the  importance  of  wise 
money  use. 

•  Terminal  project  consisting  of  a 
“jury”  or  “panel  or  experts”  should  re¬ 
flect  considerable  ability  in  counseling 
the  group  on  typical  buying  problems 
of  the  class  members. 

•  Answering  anew  some  of  the  first 
leading  questions  asked  at  the  outset  of 
the  unit  should  indicate  growth  in 
understanding  of  money  management. 
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Dictation  Transcript^ 


TODAY’S  SECRETARY 


The  Coat  Tree 

The  boss  isn’t  real  brass  until  he  has  a  coat  closet 


CLAIRE  LISKE 

■  Most  people  having  to  take  Connie’s 
long  ride  home  would  have  been  bored. 
It  was  certainly  the  longest  bus  route 
in  town^— all  the  way  out  past  the  State 
Hospital  and  across  the  county  line. 
But  there  was  something  about  that  ride 
tliat  Connie^  liked.  For  one  thing,  she 
liked  watching  people,  watching  their 
expressions,  analyzing  from  the  news¬ 
papers  and®  magazines  they  read  and 
the  way  they  were  dressed  just  what 
kind  of  jobs  they  had.  And  she  had 
to  admit,  too,  that  she  enjoyed*  hearing 
snatches  of  their  conversation. 

Tonight,  however,  she  did  not  do  so 
much  listening  as  talking.  Mr.®  Ham¬ 
mer,  who  lived  in  her  block,  sat  next  to 
her,  and  before  long  she  found  herself 
telhng  him  about  a  situation*  that  had 
come  up  on  her  job  at  Hennessy 
Lumber. 

“I  thought  I’d  like  being  a  ‘floating 
steno’  working’  for  a  lot  of  bosses,”  she 
told  him  finally.  “But  I  just  don’t  get 
to  know  enough  about  any  one  man’s 
work*  to  be  really  helpful  to  him,  I 
guess.” 

“How  about  promotion?”  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mer  asked  her. 

“Oh,  the  whole  company®  is  sold  on 
the  seniority  rule.  It  works  all  right,” 
she  answered.  “I’m  just  ahraid,  though, 
that  I’m  going  to  have’®  to  wait  another 
four  or  five  years  before  I’m  in  line  for 
a  secretary’s  job.” 

“How  would  you  like  to  change  jobs” 
and  come  over  to  my  firm  as  my  secre¬ 
tary?”  Mr.  Hammer  asked. 

Connie  stared.  As  soon  as  she  could 
manage’ 2  it,  she  said,  “Do  you  really 
mean  that,  Mr.  Hammer?” 

He  smiled.  “I  really  mean  it.  My 
secretary  is’*  getting  married;  and,  from 
what  you’ve  told  me,  I  think  you’re 
about  ready  to  move  into  a  secretarial 
job.’*  I  wish  you’d  think  about  it 
seriously.  I’d  much  rather  have  some¬ 
one  I  know,  hke  you,  than  a  total 
stranger.  If’®  you’re  interested— ‘here’s 
my  business  card— give  me  a  call  and 
we’ll  arrange  an  interview,  perhaps  on 
your  lunch  hour.’®  My  ofiice  isn’t  too 
far  from  yours.” 

“That’s  wonderful,  Mr.  Hammer. 
Frankly,  right  now  I’m  so  excited 
about”  the  idea,  I  can’t  think.  But 
I’ll  call  you  and  let  you  know  tomorrow. 
And— thanksl” 


As  Connie  helped  her  mother  set’* 
the  table  for  dinner,  she  turned  over  in 
her  mind  all  the  things  she  knew  or 
had  heard  about  Mr.  Hammer  and’®  his 
family.  He  had  been  with  the  same 
machinery  supply  company  for  a  long 
time,  and  she  was  sure  he-®  was  some 
sort  of  executive,  but  the  house  he 
and  his  family  owned  needed  a  coat  of 
paint,  and  the  garage®’  door  had  been 
broken  for  a  long  time.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  much  of  a  success  as  a  businessman. 
Well,  there  was  one®®  way  to  find 
out.  Her  father  would  know. 

She  found  him  in  the  living  room 
listening  to  his  favorite  radio®*  ^ports 
reporter.  As  soon  as  the  program  was 
over,  she  told  him  alx)ut  the  meeting 
on  the  bus  and  asked  his  advice.®* 

“Bill  Hammer’s  a  peach,  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned.  You  take  the  job  with 
my  blessing.  And  now,  young  lady,”  he 
said,  starting®®  for  the  dining  room, 
“let’s  get  some  dinner.  Your  mother 
has  roast  leg  of  lamb,  and  I’m  not 
going  to  sit  here  drooling®*  when  I  can 
sit  there  eating!” 

■  Mr.  Hammer  was  very  cordial  when 
Connie  came  in  for  her  interview.  He®’ 
told  her  his  job  was  ofiice  manager  and 
purchasing  agent,  and  he  outlined  the 
secretary’s  job  and  told®*  her  something 
about  the  company  and  its  policies. 
They  were  interrupted  by  a  phone 
call;  and,  while  she  waited,®*  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  coat  tree  behind  him.  It 
was  very  ugly  and  out  of  place  for  an 
executive’s  office.*®  It  looked  scarred 
and  ridiculously  old— Connie  decided 
that  it  probably  had  been  there  since 
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J.  H.*’  Ferguson  himself  had  started 
his  machinery  firm  in  1892. 

Mr.  Hammer  hung  up  and-’®  turned 
to  her.  “Now,  about  salary.  I  can’t  pay ' 
you  as  much  as  my  former  secretary 
got.  She  had  been  with^®  me  a  long 
time.  But  how  about  $55  to  start?” 

“Fine,”  she  managed  to  stutter.  What 
a  wonderful  raise^*  from  the  $40  she 
had  been  getting  at  Hennessy  for  so 
long! 

■  Mr.  Hammer  proved  to  be  a  won¬ 
derful*®  boss.  He  handled  a  great  deal 
of  work  calmly  and  with  a  certain  sure¬ 
ness,  and  he  always  managed  to  find 
time-’®  to  explain  not  only  her  job  but 
the  “why”  of  everything  she  did.  Step 
by  step  he  helped  her  to  see  how  the®’ 
company  ran  its  business  and  something 
of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for 
each  division  of  it.  Her  job*’^  was  all 
that  Connie  had  hoped  for,  and  mare. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Hammer  was  out 
of  the  office,  Connie  went  in  to*® 
straighten  his  desk.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the 
coat  tree.  She  stood  there  a  full  five 
minutes  looking  at  it.  What  was  it  that 
bothered*®  her  so  about  it?  By  now,  she 
was  certain  that  Mr.  Hammer  wasn’t 
a  failure.  Far  from  it.  The  trouble*’ 
was,  she  thought,  he  had  planned  for  - 
the  company,  planned  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  employes,  but  he 
had*2  not  planned  for  Mr.  Hammer.  ‘ 
Perhaps  it  was  because  affairs  at  home  i 
worried  him,  held  him  down.  What  he 
needed  was*-*  a  boost.  That  was  it,  of 
course.  Why  hadn’t  she  thought  of  it  , 
before?  But  what  could  she  do  about  it?  , 

That  m'ght  she  rode**  out  on  the  bus  ! 
with  Jim  Mulholland.  He  was  one  of  I 
the  up-and-coming  younger  men  in  the  ! 
community,  and*®  this  evening  he  seem-  ! 
ed  on  top  of  the  world.  The  reason  was  j 
soon  apparent.  He  had  had  a  big  pro¬ 
motion.  Connie*®  was  all  attention.  How 
had  he  managed  it,  she  a.sked.  ; 

“Well,  it  wasn’t  an  accident,  or  even  I 
luck,”  he  told  her.*^  “I  planned  this 
right  down  to  the  last  memo.  About  six 
months  ago,  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
been  hunting  a  job*®  for  months  told 
me  about  a  book  he  h^d  found.  It  gave  j 
detailed  advice  about  how  to  find  a  job 
and  also  how*®  to  get  a  promotion.  The 
idea  is  that  if  you’re  able  to  make  or 
save  money  or  time  for  the  company,*® 
keep  a  record  of  it  and  show  your  facts 
and  figures  to  the  boss  when  the  time  | 
for  promotion  seems  right.  Now,  I’ve*’ 
been  saving  money  for  my  company 
right  along.  It’s  part  of  my  job,  so  1 
didn’t  think  too  much  about  it.*”*  I  was 
‘miffed,’  though,  that  the  company 
didn’t  seem  to  think  much  about  it, 
either.  Well,  I  got  busy  about  a**  month 
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ago  and  put  down  some  facts  and 
figures;  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short 
-it  worked.” 

Connie  hung  on  every''^  word.  That’s 
what  Mr.  Hammer  ought  to  do,  she 
thought.  From  that  moment  on  she  had 
a  mission  in  life. 

■  “I’ll  bet  you’ve  saved"’'  this  company 
a  lot  of  money,  Mr.  Hammer,”  she  said 
next  day,  “in  all  the  years  you’ve  been 
here.” 

“Why,  yes,  Connie,'’'’  I  have.  You 
see,  1  used  to  be  production  manager, 
and  I’ve  carried  over  what  I  learned 
there  to  this  work,  believe  it’s  just 
IS  important  for  a  cx)mpany  to  save  all 
it  can  on  its  operations  as  it  is  to-'’*^  make 
money  on  sales.  And,  when  I  spend 
money,  it’s  usually  to  save  money.  Take 
those  business  machines.  They  were“” 
expensive;  but  they’ve  paid  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  now  they’re  really  making 
money  for  us  in  savings.” 

“Does  the  boss  know'*"  that?  I  mean, 
Mr.  Ferguson?” 

“Well,  he  ought  to.” 

“I  know,  but  docs  he?  ”  Ca)imie  per¬ 
sisted. 

“I  don’t  know,  really,”'*'  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mer  said  rather  sadly.  “You  see,  Connie, 
when  old  Mr.  Ferguson  was  alive,  he 
knew  everything"-  that  was  going  on. 
But  his  son  seems  to  be  more  impressed 
with  these  young  fellows.  I  don’t  think 
he’s  very  much"-'  interested  in  what  an 
old  codger  like  me  does.” 

“Well,”  said  Connie,  “he  can’t  be  in¬ 
terested  if  he  doesn’t  hear"^  anything 
about  it,  now  can  he?  That  sounds 
fresh,  but  I  don’t  mean  it  to  lx*.  I  think 
the  company  hasn’t  been"-'*  giving 
proper  recognition  to  your  work,  and 
last  night  1  was  talking  to  Jim  Mul- 
holland,  and  he  told  me  .  .  .”  and"" 
Connie  related  what  she  had  heard. 

VV^hen  she  was  finished,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mer  smiled.  “I  think  you’ve  hit"^  on 
something  pretty  sound.  Trouble  is,  I 
can’t  see  myself  giring  to  young  Fergu¬ 
son  and  saying,  ‘See  here,  you’ve  been"'' 
neglecting  me.’  ” 

“Oh,  no.  But  we  could  work  up  a 
memo  with  facts  and  figures.  If  we 
could  show'  exactly  how  much""  you’ve 
saved  the  company  in  the  last  year,  or 
maybe  since  he  has  been  president; 
well,  then  the  figures  could  speak  for'" 
you.” 


“Why,  yes,”  Mr.  Hammer  admitted. 

“Suppose  you  jot  down  some  of  the 
things  you  did  to  save  the  company 
money,''  and  give  me  the  dates,”  she 
suggested.  “I’ll  get  the  figures  togetlu  r 
and  find  a  way  of  presenting  them  to'- 
Mr.  Ferguson.” 

“All  right,  C^onnie.  We  ll  start  today.” 

One  day  when  the  savings  memoran¬ 
dum  was  nearing  completion,’*'  Martha 
Henderson,  secretary  to  the  treasurer, 
called  Connie.  She  had  some  exciting 
news,  she  said.  “This^^  isn’t  sure  yet, 


but  I’m  so  excited  I  just  had  to  tell 
somebody,”  she  began.  “Mr.  Harrison 
may  go'®  to  Washington  as  a  dollar-a- 
year  man  soon,  and  if  he  does.  I’ll  go 
with  him.” 

“Oh,  how  wonderful!”  Clonnie  ex¬ 
claimed.'" 

When  she  got  back  to  the  office  after 
lunch,  Connie’s  imagination  began  to 
work.  This  was  made  to  order.^"  Mi. 
Hammer  would  make  a  splendid  treas¬ 
urer.  He  had  been  holding  back  on  the 
memo.  Now  they  would  have  to'"  rush 
it  through— tonight.  There  was  no  time 
to  lose.  The  minute  he  came  back  from 
lunch  she  presented  the  whole  thing 
to  him.’" 

“That  means,”  she  concluded,  “that 
we  have  to  finish  the  memo  today, 
draft  a  letter  to  go  with  it,  and  have 
it""  on  Mr.  Ferguson’s  desk  first  thing 
tomorrow  morning  before  he  has  time 
to  do  much  looking  around,.»,ril  be"' 
glad  to  stay  to  do  it.” 

■  It  was  exactly  ten  days  later  when  Mr. 


Hammer  reported  to  the  treasurer’s 
office.  Connie  was  already  there.  She 
had  handled  the  details  of  moving,  per¬ 
sonally.  And,  to  Mr.  Hammer’s"-"  sur¬ 
prise,  Mr.  Ferguson  was  there  to  wel¬ 
come  him.  When  he  left,  the  new  treas¬ 
urer  stood  in  the  center  of"'  the  office 
with  his  hat  and  coat  still  in  his  hand. 

“Connie,  this  office  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  Wonderful  view,  and"®  drapes  at 
windows.  Even  a  new  mahogany  desk. 
But  there’s  something  missing— there’s 
no  coat  tree.” 

“No  coat  tree,”  Connie""  repeated. 
She  walked  across  the  room  and  opened 
a  door  in  the  paneling.  It  was  a  coat 
closet. 

“You  know,  thinking"'  of  that  memo 
was  almost  the  smartest  thing  that  has 
been  done  around  this  office  in  years,” 
he  told  her  when  he""  had  put  his  coat 
away.  “It  was  almost  the  smartest.  The 
smartest  thing— absolutely  the  tops— was 
something  I  did""  myself— when  I  hired 
you  for  a  secretary.”  (1789) 


A  Simple  Matter  of  Authority 

The  problems  of  the  new  office  supervisor 

MARGARET  McCLANE 


■  The  office  was  dark  except  for  one 
circle  of  light  glowing  over  Ellen’s 
desk.  Beneath  their  shiny  black  covers,' 
the  typewriters  slept.  The  steel  files,  lost 
in  the  shadows,  slumbered  with  them. 
Slumped  over  the  desk  blotter,  head 
buried  in-  her  arms,  Ellen  seemed  to 
be  dozing,  t(H).  But  a  sigh  drifted  out 
from  beneath  the  brown,  cropped  curls. 
All  of  her  was  weary except  her  mind. 
Over  and  over  the  thoughts  churned, 
“W^iat  do  I  do  now?  How  can  I  handle 
this?  How  can  I  handle'  her?” 

The  thoughts  went  back  a  little  bit 
in  time— just  three  weeks,  to  be  exact. 
“Maybe  I  shouldn’t  have  taken  the' 
job.  Nfaybe  I’m  not  meant  to  be  an 
office  manager.  Mr.  Lane  said  it  might 
be  tough.  He  did  warn  me.”  .  .  . 

“From  your"  background  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  tests— and  from  the  talk  w'e’ve 
had  together— I’m  certain  you’ll  be  able 
to  handle  the'  w'ork  itself.  Miss  Remsen. 
But  there’s  a  situation  here— something 
you  can’t  bite  into  and  put  aside  the 
way  you"  can  a  pile  of  letters  or  a 
slack  of  reports.  As  I  mentioned,  there, 
are  twelve  girls  in  that  office  out  there. 
They"  probably  tbink  that  the  man  in 
here  just  says  ‘good  morning’  and  ‘good 
night’  and  doesn’t  know  anything  about 
them.  I  happen'"  to  be  interested  in 
them— and  I  know  a  lot  more  than  they 
think.  One  of  the  things  I  know  is  that 


three  of"  those  girls  each  was  certain 
she’d  be  moved  up  to  the  job  you’re 
taking  over.” 

“Did  they  have  reason  to  think  that?” 
Ellen'-  asked  directly. 

“Just  thedr  own  reasons.  They’re  all 
older  girls— two  of  them  older  than 
you.  And  all  three  have  been  here 
longer'^  than  the  rest  and  are  ac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  the  various  aspects  of  the 
job.  One  of  them,  Madeline  Thomas, 
felt"  especially  sure  the  position  was 
hers.” 

“Would  you  tell  me  then  why  none  of 
them  was  promoted?”  asked  Ellen’ 
aher  a  pause. 

“Yes,  I  can  tell  you.  They’re  good 
w'orkers— excellent  workers— at  their 
individual  jobs  and  their"'  own  desks. 
They  could  probably  handle  each  phase 
of  your  desk  work  and  be  a  good 
assistant  to  me.  But  they  lack  one" 
thing,  the  one  thing  that  makes  or 
breaks  an  office  manager,  or  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm,  for  that  matter.  Some 
people"*  call  it  ‘executive  ability.’  Some 
name  it  ‘psychological  insight.’  Some 
call  it  just  plain  ‘understanding'" 
people.’  Whatever  you  want  to  name 
it,  those  girls  don’t  have  it.  They 
haven’t  w'hat  it  takes  to  make  twelve 
different-"  people  pull  as  a  unit,  to 
keep  them  busy  but  happy,  to  get  the 
work  done  and  still  have  an  atmos¬ 
phere-'  of  harmony  in  the  office.  I  know 
them  well  enough  for  that.” 
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■  Ellen  hesitated  a  moment.  "But  do 
you**  really  think  they’d  be— to  put  it 
bluntly— jealous?” 

"Perhaps  I  shouldn’t  even  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  to  you.**  I  don’t  want 
to  manufacture  trouble  where  none  may 
exist.  I’ll  tell  you  something  quite 
honestly,  and  then  well  let**  it  rest. 
The  girl  who  held  this  job  before  you 
was  here  only  two  months.  She  came 
and  told  me  it  was  a  case  of  the*® 
Thomas  girl  or  herself.  Well,  for  one 
thing,  I  don’t  take  much  to  ultimatums; 
for  another,  I  saw  clearly  that**  she 
couldn’t  handle  the  job,  even  without 
this  personal  situation.  She  resigned. 
Now  it’s  up  to  you.  You*^  have  all  the 
paper  qualifications.  I  think  you  have 
that  extra  ‘something’  youll  need,  too. 
If  you  still  want  the  job,**  it’s  yours. 
What  do  you  say?” 

“I  certainly  do  want  it,  Mr.  Lane,” 
(Ellen  rubbed  her  hands;  for  some  rea¬ 
son  they  had  become*®  rather  cold), 
“and  I’m  going  to  start  out  in  my  new 
capacity  by  doing  something  very  reck¬ 
less*®— disagreeing  with  my  boss.  I  think 
this  ‘situation’  is  nothing  at  all.  It 
sounds  to  me  like  a  simple  matter*'  of 
establishing  who  is  in  authority,  and  I 
can  certainly  do  that.  It’s  nothing  at 
all— you’ll  see  .  .  .” 

■  Had*2  she  really  said  that?  Nothing 
at  all.  Oh,  nothing  at  all.  A  snap  of  her 
fingers,  a  flick  of  her  wrist.  Nothing.** 
Except  that  here  she  was  three  weeks 
later,  worn  out,  worried,  angry,  tears 
beneath  her  eyelids.  Nothing,  except 
that  it**  had  begun  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing  ..  . 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  before 
climbing  into  bed,  happy  with  the 
thought  of*®  her  new  job,  to  set  a  good 
example  and  to  be  firm.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  she  came  in  early  and  eager.  At** 
8:45  she  was  going  through  each 
drawer  of  the  mystery  that  was  her 
new  desk,  rearranging  pencils  and®^ 
paper,  carbons  and  notebooks,  to  her 
own  satisfaction.  She  glanced  briefly 
through  the  cupboards  and  files,  tested 
the**  typewriter,  wandered  around  a 
bit.  When  the  door  opened,  she  turned 
—just  a  trifle  nervous— and  smiled.  The 
girl  standing  in*®  the  doorway  smiled 
back.  "Can  I  help  you?”  she  asked  as 
she  came  over  to  Ellen’s  desk. 

"Well,  I  would  like  to  know  .  .  .” 
Ellen*®  stopped.  Then  she  smiled  again, 
but  the  smile  was  different.  It  went  with 
her  words,  "No,  I  don’t  think  so,  thanks. 
I’m  Ellen  Remsen,*'  office  manager  as 
of  this  morning.  I  suppose  you’d  say 
I’m  your  new  boss.” 

"Oh?”  The  girl  paused.  Then  she 
turned  away.**  “I’d  better  hang  up  my 
things  and  get  to  work.  Miss  Thomas 
wants  my  report  first  thing.” 

"Miss  Thomas?” 


O.G.A.  Membership  Test 

■  The  strenuous  pace  of  living  today 
demands  that  a  home  be  not  alone  at¬ 
tractive,  but  that  it  be  also'  conducive 
to  happiness  and  comfort.  That  is  why 
the  proper  use  of  shadings  in  home 
decoration  has  grown*  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  more  important. 

Science  has  proved  that  shades  and 
tints  of  paints  affect  human  beings  in 
many*  ways.  The  right  shade  or  tint 
animates  and  stimulates,  or  soothes  and 
relaxes;  wrong  shades  or  tints  induce 
sensitiveness*  and  impatience,  moodi¬ 
ness,  and  fatigue. 

This  discovery  is  being  used  by  the 
medical  profession;®  it  is  used  in 
classes;  and  it  is  used  by  labor  and 
business  to  increase  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction,  to*  raise  morale,  to  lessen  the 


"She  was— she  has**  been  taking  over 
until  you  came.  She  has  been  here 
longest  and  knows  all  the  work.” 

“I  see.”  In  the  uncomfortable** 
silence,  Ellen  concluded  that  this  was 
one  of  the  “trio.”  She  was  relieved 
when  the  door  opened  again  and*®  the 
staff  came  in,  in  groups— all  of  them 
glancing  at  her  curiously.  Only  a  few 
smiled.  Mr.  Lane  followed  his**  own 
arrival  with,  "Girls,  this  is  Ellen  Rem- 
sen.  She  is  taking  over  this  desk  and 
what  goes  with  it.  I  like  her,*'  and  I 
think  you  will.” 

■  He  guided  Ellen  from  desk  to  desk, 
introducing  her  and  briefing  her  on  the 
duties  assigned**  to  each  member  of  the 
staff.  At  an  empty  desk,  he  stopped. 

“Anyone  hear  from  Miss  Thomas?” 
he  asked.  “She  has  never*®  been  late 
before.” 

When  no  one  replied,  Ellen  glanced 
at  her  wrist  watch.  It  was  9:10.  Every 
typewriter  in®®  the  room  became  sud¬ 
denly  noisy. 

At  9:20,  as  she  pored  over  the  out¬ 
line  of  her  work  supplied  by  her®'  new 
employer,  the  door  opened.  A  tall  bru¬ 
nette  closed  it  quietly,  looked  at  Ellen, 
and  went  directly  to  the’’^  wardrobe  to 
hang  up  her  red  coat. 

“So  that’s  the  one— and  she’s  not 
coming  over  to  say  ‘hello,’  ”  Ellen 
thought.  “Well,  it®*  would  be  nice  to  be 
friendly,  but  she  will  have  to  learn  to 
accept  me.  This  coming  in  late  is  a 
pretty  obvious®*  move  just  to  irritate 

»9 

me. 

“Miss  Thomas,”  she  called. 

The  brunette  came  over— slowly— or 
so  it  seemed. 

“I’m  Miss  Remsen.®®  Possibly  Mr. 
Lane  told  you  I’d  be  coming  in?” 

“Yes,  he  did.  I  wish  you  luck  in  your 
new  job.  And,  Miss  Remsen,®*  I  want 
to  apologize  for  being  late— you  see  .  . 


1 

Dictation  Transcript  | 

time  lost  from  work,  and  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  casualties  among  the  workers. 
(139) 


Junior  O.G.A.  Test  for  April 

■  Jane:  I  shall  be  in  town  shopping 
for  a  spring  outfit  on  Thursday,  and 
I’d  like  you  to  have  lunch  with  me  if 
you  can.'  Do  you  realize  that  we  haven’t 
seen  each  other  since  we  graduated? 
Dad  has  been  ill,  so  I’ve  been  kept 
very*  busy  managing  his  toy  shop. 
This  work  has  taught  me  a  lot  about 
business. 

I’m  eager  to  hear  what  you  have* 
been  doing  in  the  business  world— and 
there’s  so  much  I  have  to  say  to  you! 
When  I  get  into  town.  I’ll  phone  you. 
As*  ever,  Catherine.  (84) 


“I  uxis  given  to  understand  that  we 
begin  work  at®'  9:00,”  Ellen  interrupted 
matter-of-factly. 

“But  I  live  on  the  Island,  and  there 
was  some  trouble  with  the  buses®*  this 
morning.  It’s  never  happened  before.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  Ellen  said  to  her¬ 
self.  “It’s  never  happened  before. 
Buses.®®  You’re  not  fooling  me.” 

As  she  expertly  twirled  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  her  typewriter,  she  thought¬ 
fully  watched*®  Madeline  Thomas  go 
into  Mr.  Lane’s  office  with  a  batch  of 
papers  under  her  arm.  Once  again,  the 
fingers*'  that  touched  the  typewriter 
keys  were  cold  and  moist. 

“My  first  day,”  her  thoughts  had 
run.  “Fine  start  for  my  first  day.” 

■  And  now,  on**  the  twenty-first  day, 
she  was  ready  to  give  up.  She  remem¬ 
bered  every  one  of  those  days.  Tuesday 
Miss  Thomas**  had  deigned  to  arrive 
at  9:25,  and  she  had  been  in  and  out 
of  Mr.  Lane’s  office  almost  all  day. 
Wednesday:**  Half  of  the  staff  showed 
signs  of  warming  up,  and  she  had  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  degree  she  l^elieved 
appropriate*®  to  her  position.  Thursday 
—in  the  women’s  lounge:  a  remark 
overheard— “Well,  she  seems  nice 
enough  to  me.  Sue.”  And**  the  response 
—“I  suppose  so;  but,  after  all,  Madeline 
says  she  knows  the  work,  and  she  has 
been  here  two  years.  Besides,*'  that 
Miss  Remsen  is  such  an  iciclel” 

Icicle?  “No,  no,”  Ellen  protested 
silently.  “If  you  were  in  my**  place, 
you’d  understand.  If  I  were  chummy, 
I’d  be  overrun.  You  don’t  understand- 
you  don’t  1” 

Friday:  The  tension  mounting** 
higher  and  higher  in  the  office;  silence 
when  there  should  have  been  chatter- 
gossip  when  there  should  have  been 
work.  Two'®  of  the  girls  staying  out 
for  twenty  minutes  on  their  ten-minute 
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break.  At  5:00,  she  had  called  them 
quietly  to  her^^^  desk. 

“Girls,  I  don’t  want  to  seem  like  a 
tyrant,  but  there  are  reasons  for  rules. 
You  know  how  much  work  we  have 
to  get  done.'^^  Ten  minutes  means  ten— 
not  twenty.” 

Nicely,  they  said  how  sorry  they 
were.  Quickly,  they  turned  and  went 
out— but  they  began^®  talking  before  the 
door  closed  completely  after  them: 
“The  old  minute-squeezer  .  . 

■  Never  before  had  Ellen  brought 
worry^*  home  to  spend  the  week  end 
with  her,  but  she  found  her  thoughts 
wandering  back  to  the  office  and  her 
hands  growing  cold^®  with  those 
thoughts.  Why,  since  she  was  manager, 
was  it  necessary  for  Madeline  Thomas 
to  spend  so  much  time^®  consulting 
with  Mr.  Lane?  And  why,  in  turn,  did 
a  number  of  the  girls  then  consult  Miss 
Thomas  about  their  own  problems?^^ 
The  matter  of  her  authority  has  been  very 
^oppily  presented  to  them,  that  was  it. 
She’d  speak  to^*  Mr.  Lane  first  thing  . . . 
l  .  and  you  can  realize,  from 
what  you  yourself  told  me,  Mr.  Lane, 
that  the  girls  are  not  quite  conscious^® 
that  I’m  the  one  in  charge.  Having  Miss 
Thomas  come  into  your  office  so  often 
amply  confirms  their  impression*®  that 
ias  second  in  command,  and  Vm  just 
somebody  extra  around  the  office.  So, 
if  you  can  explain  to*^  me  whatever 
work  it  is  she  comes  to  you  with,  and 
teD  her  to  consult  me — ” 

For  quite  a  few  minutes  the  boss 
studied*^  the  windows  across  the  street 
;  before  he  said  slowly,  “Well,  now,  I 
suppose  I  could  teach  you  little  by 
little**  the  phase  of  work  she  is  on 
right  now,  and  she  could  go  to  you  for 
the  answers.  But  it  seems  rather  a 
waste  of  time**— it  will  take  quite  a 
while,  you  know,  to  teach  you  even 
\diat  she  has  already  absorbed,  let  alone 
go  beyond  that.”** 

I  T  realize  that.  But  this  is  a  matter 
that  touches  the  entire  situation  of  my 
\  being  in  charge,  and**  I  do  feel  it  would 
impress  the  whole  staff  the  right  way  if 
Miss  Thomas  had  to  come  to  me,  and  if 
I  were  the  only*’  one  permitted  in 
I  your  office.  After  all,  I  should  know  the 
work,  anyway.” 

Mr.  Lane  swung  his  chair  around®* 
to  face  her.  “You’ve  done  so  well  as  my 
assistant  to  this  point.  Miss  Remsen, 
Td  hate  to  think  I  hadn’t  done  every¬ 
thing*®  in  my  power  to  help  you  in  the 
managerial  end  of  your  job.  If  you 
think  it’s  that  important,®®  we’ll  both 
get  in  here  at  8:45  in  the  morning  and 
spend  part  of  our  lunch  hours  catching 
up  on  that  work.  O.K.?”®’ 

*  She  had  spent  not  only  part  of  the 
morning  and  her  lunch  hours  on  it, 
hut  had  stayed  late,  just  as  she  was 
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staying®^  now,  cramming  outhnes  and 
books  and  figures  into  her  head.  The 
week  had  flown,  but  not  so  fast  that 
she  hadn’t  noticed®*  that  the  “trio”  went 
to  lunch  together  every  day;  that,  al¬ 
though  Madeline  arrived  promptly,  she 
dawdled  over®*  her  work;  that  the 
girl’s  conversation  sometimes  stopped 
abruptly  when  she  approached.  But  a 
week  later— just  this  last®*  Monday— 
she  felt  she  knew  enough  to  announce 
to  Miss  Thomas: 

“You  needn’t  bother  Mr.  Lane  with 
those  questions,  Miss®*  Thomas.  He’s 
very  busy,  you  know.  I  think,  if  you 
come  to  me,  we  can  straighten  them 
out.” 

“But— you  don’t  know  this  work!”®’ 


niffrafrinn  TranscHpt 

“I  believe  I  do.  What’s  bothering  you 
right  now?” 

Slowly,  the  girl  placed  a  small  file 
of  cards  before  her.  “I’m  working®*  on 
this  new  index  .  . 

“Yes,  I  know  that.  What’s  your  spe¬ 
cific  problem?”  Ellen  asked. 

The  older  girl  seemed  to  stiffen; 
then,®®  in  a  colder  voice,  she  presented 
the  difficulty.  Ellen  felt  warmth  flood 
her  moist  hands  at  being  able  to’®® 
solve  it.  Fifteen  minutes  later  there  was 
another  question,  and  again  she  was  re¬ 
lieved  at  being  able  to’®’  answer  it. 
But  the  conversations  were  taut,  and 
she  felt  the  tension  increase  every  time 
Miss  Thomas  rose  from’®^  her  desk. 

At  four  o’clock  it  happened—  (2046) 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 


I  Work  in  Tin  Pan  Alley 

by  RUTH  ANDRUSS,  secretary  to  Guy  Lombardo 


■  In  a  masterpiece  of  understatement, 
the  dictionary  defines  “secretary”  as 
“one  who  attends  to’  correspondence, 
keeps  records,  et  cetera.”  In  my  job, 
“etc.”  covers  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
the  endless^  variety  of  things  other 
than  correspondence  and  keeping  rec¬ 
ords.  For  I  am  secretary  to  one  oH  the 
busiest  men  in  the  music  business— Guy 
Lombardo. 

Many  people  think  that  secretaries  to 
V.I.P.’s,*  especially  in  show  business, 
keep  bankers’  hours.  This  is  not  true, 
at  least  in  my  case.  An  orchestra  leader® 
works  late  and  sleeps  late— usually.  But 
not  Guy  Lombardo.  He  works  late,  but 
he  is  up  early.  During  the  fall®  and 
winter,  it  is  in  the  early  morning  work 
hours  that  he  attends  to  the  business- 
end  of  the  orchestra. 

In’  that  way,  he  is  a  real  business¬ 
man.  There  is  a  difference,  though,  be¬ 
tween  my  boss  and  a  captain  of  indus¬ 
try.®  He  runs  his  office— where  I  work 
—by  telephone,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason:  Our  office  is  in  the  Brill  Build¬ 
ing,®  at  the  heart  of  Tin  Pan  Alley, 
which  houses  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  music  publishers.  Every’®  publisher 
has  what  he  thinks  is  a  potential  hit  and 
hires  at  least  two  song-pluggers— 
pardon  the  error,  I  should  say”  con¬ 
tact  men— to  promote  his  song.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Lombardo  enters  the  building, 
the  word  spreads  like  wildfire  and,’^ 
before  half  an  hour  is  up,  a  dozen  of 
these  well-meaning  contact  men  are  in 
the  office  or  clamoring  at’^  the  door, 
each  tightly  clutching  what  he  assures 


us  will  be  the  next  leader  of  the  “Hit 
Parade.”  When  this  band  of  salesmen’^ 
gets  busy  shaking  hands,  saying  “hello,” 
and  asking  “When-do-you-think-you’ll- 
play-my-song-on-the-air?”  we  have  to’® 
forget  about  mail. 

■  Now,  don’t  misunderstand  mel  Mr. 
Lombardo  likes  these  boys.  They  are, 
in  one  way  or  another,’®  responsible  for 
some  of  the  hits  that  he  introduces  each 
year.  But  with  recordings,  personal  ap¬ 
pearances,”  hotel  engagements,  and  a 
very  successful  restaurant  of  his  own  to 
look  after,  how  much  time  would’®  he 
have  for  the  orchestra  business  if  he 
saw  these  enthusiasts?  From  sad  ex¬ 
perience  years  ago,  we  learned’*  that 
very  little  would  be  accomplished  at 
the  oflfice. 

But,  via  telephone,  Mr.  Lombardo 
runs  things  by  20  remote  control.  It  is  a 
rare  occasion— and  one  of  utmost  ur¬ 
gency— that  will  bring  the  Lombardo 
brothers^’  to  the  office!  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  start  my  day  early. 

Those  early  morning  hours  give  me 
an22  opportunity  to  do  my  book  work 
without  too  much  interruption.  Today, 
you  don’t  just  take  in  money,  pay  out 
bills,23  and  keep  what’s  left.  Complete 
and  accurate  records  of  income  and 
outgo,  of  payroll  and  deductions,  must 
be  kept2^  and  ready  for  the  accountants 
every  month;  Government  forms  must 
be  mailed  promptly,  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the*®  inevitable  “tax  time.”  You 
probably  call  that  bookkeeping.  It  is, 
but  it  is  part  of  this  secretary’s  job.*® 
By  the  time  the  'book  work  is  out  of 
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the  way,  I  am  all  set  for  the  phone  to 
start  ringing. 

When  anyone  thinks  oF"  an  impor¬ 
tant  personality— and  Mr.  Lombardo  is 
important  in  his  field— one  visualizes-” 
hundreds  of  letters  piled  on  his  desk. 
I  must  give  careful  attention  to  each  of 
our  fan  letters,  filling  all  requests-^  for 
photographs  as  promptly  as  possible. 
In  addition  to  this  regular  fan  mail,  I 
am  confronted^*^  daily  with  dozens  of 
“original”  manuscripts  from  aspiring 
song  writers.  Everybody  wants  Mr.^^ 
Lombardo  to  look  over  his  song  and 
play  it  on  the  air.  I  can  hardly  blame 
them,  for  his  ability  to^-  pick  song  hits 
is  well  known.  But  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  program  them  all.  Each  num¬ 
ber,  however,  is  played  over,®^  and 
those  that  are  not  to  be  used  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  writers  by  registered  mail, 
to  avoid  any^^  possibility  of  plagiarism 
suits  at  some  future  date. 

Of  course,  the  flow  of  letters  and 
requests  for  photos-^’*— the  greater  part 
of  it  at  least— is  handled  by  my  capable 
assistant,  but  one  must  also  watch  out 
for  the-^**  “crank”  letters  that  require 
special  attention. 

■  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  hear  how  I 
came  to  join  the  Lombardo^"  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  I  attended  pub¬ 
lic  school  here.  I  was*^”  graduated  from 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  and 
got  commercial  training,  including  typ¬ 
ing  and  shorthand,  afi^®  Julia  Richman 
High. 

I  seemed  destined  from  the  start  for 
a  career  in  the  office  side  of  the  music 
business.  My^®  first  job  was  with  the 
music  firm  of  M.  Witmark  &  Sons  right 
here  in  Tin  Pan  Alley.  Then  I  heard  of 
an  opening^  ^  as  secretary  for  Guy  Lom¬ 
bardo.  Due  to  my  experience  in  the 
field,  I  was  referred  to  Mr.^-  Lombardo 
by  Mr.  A.  Olman,  now  head  of  the 
MGM  Music  Publishing  Company. 

Many  people'*'*  ask  me  how  Guy 
Lombardo  got  started  in  his  career.  He 
was  bom  and  grew  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,^^  Ontario.  His  father  had  a 
small  boat,  and,  as  a  boy,  Guy  spent 
much  of  his  time  on  the  water  and 
grew^"’  to  love  the  thrill  of  handling  the 
little  craft.  In  his  early  youth,  his  great 
ambition  was  to  enter  either  the^**  In¬ 
dianapolis  Speedway  Classic  or  the 
Gold  Cup  Regatta. 

While  in  high  school,  Guy  and  his 
brothers  formed  the^^  orchestra  that 
eventually  became  known  as  the  Royal 
Canadians.  He  started  by  playing 
locaH”  dates  in  Canada,  and  finally 
began  receiving  offers  of  bookings  in 
the  United  States.  These  were  often*^ 
at  exclusive  hotels,  and  so  popular  did 
his  music  prov^  that  he  often  would 
have  several  competing®**  offers  for  the 


same  week.  He  was  still  not  known  na¬ 
tionally,  however,  until  he  began  play¬ 
ing  in  the®*  Grill  Room  of  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  That  was 
about  1929,  and  he  has  been®-  the 
major  name-band  of  that  famous  hotel 
every  season  since. 

■  Guy  is  extremely  informal.  Every®* 
week  he  meets  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  his  fans.  His  pleasant,  casual  manner 
puts  people  at  ease,  and  he  is  never®* 
too  busy  directing  to  talk  and  laugh 
with  some  questioner  or  visitor.  He  told 
me  once  he  estimated®®  that  he  has 
given  a  hundred  thousand  autographs 
in  his  career. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  Lombardo’** 
orchestra  is  not  a  “traveling”  band. 
They  spend  most  of  their  time  at  the 
Grill  Room  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  then 
a®'  month  (June  or  July)  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria.  However,  they  make  an 
annual  spring  tour  (mid-March  to®” 
mid-June)  to  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  From  the 
moment  the  itinerary  is  released®**  by 
the  booking  agent  until  the  iKiys  leave 
New  York,  I’m  deep  in  train,  plane,  and 
bus  schedules,  and  hotel  guides. 

This****  all  sounds  routine.  It  is,  up  to 
a  certain  point.  But  then,  when  you 
think  you  are  all  set,  the  best  hotel  in 
a  certain***  town  will  report  “no  accom¬ 
modations”  for  such  and  such  a  date, 
and  here’s  where  one  must  be  able  to 
locate**-  someone  who  can  find  room 
when  everything  seems  to  be  booked 
solid.  Or,  perhaps,  at  the  last  minutt.*, 
some  urgent****  matter  will  prevent  Mr. 
Lombardo  from  leaving  with  the  band 
by  bus  or  train.  Then  last-minute  reser¬ 
vations**^  by  plane  must  be  made. 

■  Guy’s  career  is  not  confined  to  music, 
although  that  is  the  basis  of  his  fame. 
Perhaps  you’d**®  like  to  hear  about  some 
of  his  other  activities  that  figure  one 
way  or  another  in  my  secretarial*'* 
work. 

The  main  “hobby”  of  my  l>oss  is 
speedboating,  as  many  of  you  may 
know.  He  loved  speedboats  from  his'*" 
earliest  years,  but  it  was  only  after  his 
orchestra  “clicked”  at  the  Roosevelt  that 
he  felt  he  could  afford  a  lK)at**”  of  his 
own.  The  first  boat  he  bought  (about 
1930)  was  for  pleasure,  not  speed.  He 
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these  same  stories  and  articles  in  perfect 
Gregg  Simplified  in  this  month’s  issue 
of — 
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named  it  Tempo.  The****  next  year  hn  ,, 
bought  a  faster  speedboat— Tcnipo  //. 
and,  with  it,  he  learned  the  tricks  o(  i 
piloting.  In”**  1938,  while  his  orchestra 
was  playing  at  the  Detroit  State  Fair, 
the  Gold  Cup  Regatta  was  being  held."' 
The  enthusiasm  that  gripped  the  whole 
city  was  catching. 

The  following  year  he  bought  his 
first  racer— Tempo”-  ///—a  “225-cubic- 
incher,”  and  with  it  won  a  few  races 
and  lost  many.  Between’**  1940  and 
1946  he  acquired  and  raced  a  succes  i 
sion  of  Tempos,  until  iio^  1946  he! 
achieved  his  lifelong  dream  by  taking 
first  place  in  the  International  Gold 
Cup"®  Regatta  at  Detroit.  It  was  Tempo 
VI  that  did  the  trick. 

It’s  hard  to  tell,  though,  whether  the 
hobby  that  is  closest”**  to  his  heart  is 
speedboating  or  pets.  All  the  Lom¬ 
bardos  love  [XJts.  At  last  CHrunt,  they 
had  nine  dogs,  a  Siamese  cat,"’  a  par-; 
rot,  two  love  birds,  two  marmoset  mon-i 
keys.  The  monkeys  are  fantastic  little' 
creatures,  six  inches  tall,  with””  a  tail 
twice  as  long  as  the  body.  More  than 
once,  part  of  my  secretarial  routine  has 
included  shopping"**  for  food  for  the 
monkeys.  (They  prefer  jello  and  scal¬ 
lions  for  dessert— although  there  is  a 
standard  prescribed  monkey”**  diet  for ' 
them  to  follow.)  The  monkeys  love 
nothing  better  than  cuddling  on  Guy’s 
shoulder  and  wrapping  their  long  tails*** 
around  his  ‘neck. 

My  boss  has  so  many  schemes  under 
way  that  it’s  hard  to  keep  track  of  them 
all.  Besides  his  band  work”-  and  speed¬ 
boating,  he  is  treasurer  of  the  American 
Powerboat  Association  and  owns  two ' 
music”**  publishing  firms.  His  recording 
business  is  near  the  top  in  sales— almost 
750  thousand  recordings”^  of  Lombardo 
songs  are  sold  annually.  But,  as  if  all 
this  weren’t  enough,  his  late.st  project  | 
is  a”®  restaurant  at  Freeport,  Long  , 
Island. 

In  our  business,  to  know  what’s  vvh.U  | 
and  who’s  who  is  of  the  utmost  imp)r- 
tance.”'*  Hundreds  of  people  are  eager  to 
sell  the  Lombardo  brothers  everything 
from  insurance  to  engines  for”"  racing 
boats.  To  get  most  out  of  each  deal,  | 
and  yet  keep  the  friendship  of  those  I 
who  do  not  get  the  business,  is  an  art."'* 
Recjuests  for  contributions  are  in¬ 
numerable,  and  I  must  exercise  the 
greatest  care  and  tact  in  handling”** 
them.  Speaking  of  tact,  plenty  is  need¬ 
ed  to  answer  the  many,  many  personal 
(juestions  askcn;!  him,  without  hurting®" 
people’s  feelings  or  divulging  too  much 
information  that  should  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential.  I  have  learned  to  keep***  mv 
eyes  and  ears  open  — and  my  mouth 
closed. 

Blit,  then,  1  guess  that  goes  for  every 
secretary.  (1837) 
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TYPEWRITER  DESK 

^  Increases  classroom  efficiency,  typing  speed, 
and  accuracy 

^  Reduces  eye-strain  and  fatigue 

^  Gives  your  classroom  that  business-office 
appearance 

e' 

J  Repeated  studies  by  Federal  Government  training  officers 
s  reveal  that  the  magic  angle  of  30  degrees  at  the  typewriter 
e  increases  efficiency,  typing  speed  and  accuracy  while  re- 
^  ducing  eye-strain  and  fatigue.  Yet  approximately  70%  of 
J  todays  typing  students  are  still  handicapped  by  the  fact 
e,  that  their  typewriters  are  either  too  high  or  too  low. 

's 

II 

Through  the  introduction  of  these  revolutionary  adjust- 
.j  able  typing  desks  and  tables  over  three  years  ago,  the 
n  I  Hammond  Desk  Company  “made  a  major  contribution  to 
1  better  progress  in  learning  to  type.”  Since  then  over  3,000 
" !  high  schools  and  colleges  have  adopted  adjustable  Ham- 
g  mond  products.  Teachers  in  these  schools  have  found  that 
St  use  of  these  desks  and  tables,  with  the  built-in  “elevator” 
lo  for  raising  and  lowering  the  height  of  the  typewriter  from 
26  to  30  inches,  has  more  than  justified  their  expectations 

and  the  claims  of  the  manufacturer. 

'g , 

;  Each  model  is  sturdily  built  of  lifelong-lasting  white  oak 
to  withstand  constant  classroom  use.  Units,  whenever 
shipped  “knocked  down”  to  reduce  shipping  costs,  are 
I  easily  assembled. 

afi 

lS0  i 

s,  Full  information  about  these  modern  teaching  and  leam- 
In.  ing  aids  together  with  a  copy  of  our  free  booklet,  “Your 
he  Correct  Typewriter  Height,”  are  yours  for  the  asking.  Act 
today  to  help  your  students  tomorrow. 

ul  i 

f  I  BETTER  TEACHING  WITH  BETTER  EQUIPMENT 

ich 

)n- 

mmu  DESK  mfm 

I  5248  Ilohman  Avenue  ^  Hammond,  Indiana 


Hammond  Desk  Company 
S248  Hohman  Avenue 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Please  send  me: 

□  Free  booklet,  “Your  Correct  Typewriter 
Height/' 

□  Complete  information  about  Desk 

Model  101 

□  Complete  information  about  Table  j 

Model  140  I 

Name .  | 

School  .  j 

Address  .  I 


Controlled  Experience 

(Continued  from  page  390) 

assemble  a  list  of  likely  “prospects”  for 
his  product.  This  project  familiarizes 
him  with  the  source  material  available 
through  modern  market  analysis  and 
provides  experience  in  analyzing  cus¬ 
tomer  needs. 

•  Next  comes  the  experience  in  the 
handling  of  the  sales  interview.  Here 
he  learns  and  practices  the  skills  of 
presentation  as  developed  by  successful 
salesmen— from  the  arresting  opening 
through  the  demonstration,  the  han¬ 
dling  of  typical  customer  objections, 
and  the  closing. 

•  The  fourth  major  project  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ethics  of  the  profession. 
It  is  fully  appreciated  that  the  selling 
of  a  product  will  not  challenge  the 
imagination  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
salesman  unless  he  has  a  broad  under¬ 
standing  of  the  vital  role  of  selling  in 
a  free  economy.  The  assignment  here 
is  to  draw  up  and  defend  before  the 
class  a  set  of  ethical  principles  that 
he  regards  as  fair  to  himself,  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  public. 

■  In-Business  Experience— Along  with 
these  “controlled  experiences,”  care  is 
taken  to  give  the  trainees  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  see  applications  of  the 
principles. 

•  Field  trips  are  arranged,  in  which 
the  trainees  observe  demonstrations  of 
sales  techniques  in  company  show 
rooms;  and  a  system  of  advisership  is 
maintained,  whereby  each  trainee 
spends  an  afternoon  a  week  in  a  com¬ 
pany  attending  sales  conferences, 
watching  sales  managers  handling 
actual  problems,  and  even  accompany¬ 
ing  experienced  salesmen  on  selling 
trips.  By  the  time  the  trainee  finishes, 
he  has  not  only  learned  the  techniques, 
but  he  has  been  through  a  selection 
of  the  significant  experiences  he  will 
meet  on  die  job. 

•  Undoubtedly  it  is  because  of  this 
approach  that  ihe  magazine  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York, 
which  sponsors  the  course,  said  that 
our  fifteen-week  training  program  puts 
the  graduate  “two  years  ahead  of  the 
average  club  salesman”  and  with  more 
preparation  for  growing  on  the  job. 

■  The  Time  Factor— Bearing  in  mind 
that,  at  the  Intensive  Business  Training 
Unit  of  the  CCNY  School  of  Business, 
we  have  somewhat  more  mature 
students  than  those  in  most  college 
classrooms,  we  have  a  special  need  for 
conserving  the  student’s  time.  He  is 
concentrating  on  a  particular  business 
field,  and  he  wants  to  be  sure  that  he 
is  acquiring  those  skills  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  getting  and  holding  a  job. 

•  The  amount  of  controlled  experi¬ 


ence  that  can  be  arranged  in  any  one 
class  is,  to  be  sure,  limited.  In  such 
courses  as  advertising,  it  is  possible  to 
“cover  the  field.” 

A  credit  man,  like  a  salesman,  finds 
it  important  to  get  the  flavor  of  an 
actual  credit  interview;  this  he  gets  in 
the  store,  sitting  alongside  a  credit 
man,  and  then  “taking  over”  when  he 
is  ready. 

•  Time  is  essential  to  success  of  the 
controlled  experience  method.  We  do 
not  think  a  man  can  be  taught  selling 
in  30  hours,  or  even  60  hours— the  usual 
time  allotted;  we  take  450  hours.  And, 
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HELEN  WALKER 

(A  true  story  from  an  incident  in  the 
authors  family  history.  Written  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  first  8  chapters  of  the 
Manual.) 

■  The  full  moon,  though  it  added  to 
her  peril,  was  company  to  Amanda. 
As  she  rode  her  horse  along  the  shaded^ 
semidarkness  of  the  post  road,  she 
watched  for  any  unusual  movements 
that  might  show  the  hiding  place  of- 
a  British  soldier.  It  was  a  critical  year 
for  the  Colonies;  and  eighteen-year-old 
Amanda  was  determined®  to  do  her 
share  in  her  country’s  fight  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Her  saddlebags  were  bulging 
with  food,  bandages,  and*  letters  to  her 
brother  and  his  countrymen  in  prison 
at  Camden.  All  night  she  had  traveled, 
taking  the  post  roads®  where  they  were 
shady,  and  taking  the  bridle  paths  in 
the  woods  when  the  roads  were  too 
open  and  hazardous. 

■  At  last,®  when  the  sun  was  well  up, 
she  rode  boldly  into  Camden,  hitched 
her  horse  in  front  of  the  prison,  and 
asked  to  see  her^  brother. 

“What  is  your  mission?”  asked  the 
officer  in  charge. 

Amanda  gave  no  hint  that  she  feared 
her  plea  might  not  be”  granted.  “To 
give  him  food  and  to  dress  his  wounds,” 
she  replied  calmly.  “In  the  name  of 
humanity,  you  cannot  send®  me  away.” 

The  British  officer,  seeing  that  she 
would  not  be  easily  diverted  from  her 
purpose,  agreed.'"^®  “Very  well,  young 
lady,  see  that  you  do  it  with  dispatch.” 

When  she  was  let  into  the  one  room 
where  the  prisoners*^  were  kept,  her 
brother  embraced  her  and  pressed  his 
black-bearded  face  against  her  cheek. 
“Amanda!”  he  cried,  “it’s  good  to  see^- 
you!  Tell  me  all  the  news  of  home.” 

■  “I’ve  brought  you  letters,”  she  whis- 


after  students  have  secured  jobs  (95I 
per  cent  are  placed  within  three  montlijl 
after  completion)  many  of  them  come 
back  for  still  more  training,  for  broad® 
training  to  prepare  them  for  bett® 
jobs  ahead. 

Not  all  of  our  courses  are  450  Hour 
long.  A  course  like  shoe  selling  and 
merchandising  is  120  hours,  .but  the 
course  is  taken  only  by  persons  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  the  field.  Retail  credit  1 
practice  is  225  hours.  Such  flexibility  is  I 
essential  if  we  are  to  keep  our  eye 
on  the  main  goal:  to  build  the  skills 
needed  for  the  particular  job. 

- Dictation  Transcript 


pered,  trying  not  to  notice  his  tears  nor 
let  him  see^®  that  she  herself  could 
hardly  keep  from  weeping  because  he 
was  so  pale  and  thin. 

She  passed  the  food  out  to  her  broth¬ 
er^*  and  to  the  other  pathetic,  half- 
starved  men.  Among  them  was  one  boy, 
who  couldn’t  have  been  more  than 
fourteen,  though  his^®  stubborn  blue  I 
eyes  looked  like  a  man’s.  1 

The  prisoners  gobbled  the  food  like 
greedy  animals.  When  they  had  fin¬ 
ished  eating,^®  Amanda  set  about  dress¬ 
ing  their  wounds.  She  took  her  brother ' 
first  and  then  the  other  men  in  turn-  1 
until  at^^  last,  when  she  came  to  the 
boy,  there  were  no  bandages  left. 
Staring  at  the  ugly  saber  wound  on  his  j 
head  (it  ran^”  into  his  thick  red  hair), 
she  knew  something  had  to  be  done.  | 
Hesitating  only  a  moment,  she  loosened 
her*®  petticoat,  slipped  it  off,  and  tore 
it  into  strips. 

■  There  was  something  strange  and  dis-  ' 

turbing  about  the  boy.  She  couldn’t  ^ 
help®®  saying  to  hiin,  “You’re  very 
young  to  be  in  the  war.”  1 

He  threw  his  shoulders  back  and 
lifted  his  chin  proudly.  “A  man’s**  ' 
fighting  ability  ain’t  measured  by  his 
age,  m’am.’' 

She  smiled.  “I’m  sorry.  I  meant 
no  offense.  You’re  going  to  be®*  a 
good  soldier.  I  can  see  that  right  now." 

“M’am,”  he  said  gravely,  “only  a 
great  lady  would  take  off  her  petticoat*’ 
in  a  room  full  of  men  and  bind  the 
wounds  of  a '  boy  she’d  never  seen  1 
before.” 

■  In  spite  of  herself,  Amanda  blush¬ 
ed;®*  but  her  curiosity  was  not  yet 
satisfied.  “My  brother  didn’t  tell  me 
your  name,”  she  added. 

Thin,  bushy-haired,®®  his  bony  wrists 
showing  below  his  sleeves,  he  bowed 
low  to  her;  “Andrew  Jackson  at  your 
service,  m’am.”  (517) 


Amanda's  Petticoat 
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Made  by  the  World’s  Largest 
Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 

‘Magic”  and  “Touch  Control”  are  registered  trade-marks  of 
Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 


ADDRESS. 


SCHOOL. 


Are  you  preparing  your  students  for 
the  trend  to  Electric  Typewriters? 


In  offices  everywhere  the  trend  is  to  constantly 
increasing  use  of  the  Royal  Electric,  because  it  not  only 
delivers  letters  of  sparkling  clarity,  fast  and  econom¬ 
ically,  but  it  also  can  supply  as  many  as  20  carbon  copies 
in  heavy-duty  work. 

So— to  widen  your  students’  ability  to  get  better  jobs, 
you  will  want  to  olTer  more  and  more  instruction  on 
this  superior  business  tool. 

The  Royal  Electric  is  standard  in  all  respects— with 
power  added.  The  controls  are  in  the  same  place  as  on 
the  Standard  Royal.  The  keyboard,  in  position  of  char¬ 
acters  and  numerals,  and  position  of  keys,  is  the  same. 

Because  it  operates  so  easily,  the  Royal  Electric  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  operators.  It  increases  their 
morale. 


No  typing  habits  to  change!  ‘"Magic”  Margin, 
tabulator  key,  shift  keys,  and  other  famous  Royal 
features  are  identical  in  shape  and  position  with  the 
Standard  Royal.  A  Royal  exclusive. 

No  “change-over”  problems!  Only  on  this  electric 
typewriter  can  the  operator  adjust  the  touch  to  make 
the  change-over  from  manual  to  electric  quick  and 
simple — thanks  to  “Touch  Control” — another  Royal 
exclusive! 

As  an  educator  in  touch  with  the  times,  you  will 
surely  want  to  consider  increasing  instruction  on  the 
Royal  Electric. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON— TODAY! 


Royal  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-5 
2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  Royal  Electric. 
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WALTER  LANCE 


■  Pho-note,  the  Telephone  Notepad  introduced  by  the  Charles  R.  Hadley 
—This  is  a  new  device  consisting  of  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  speeds  the 
a  flat  steel  bed  into  which  any  type  of  notching  of  edge-punched  cards.  About 
cradle  phone  can  be  fastened.  A  roll  the  size  of  a  typewriter,  this  functional- 
of  paper  is  housed  in  the  rear  and  a  5- 
by  5-inch  writing  pad  is  connected  with 
the  base  of  the  telephone.  The  sloping 
surface  of  the  Pho-note  is  fed  by  papei’ 
rolled  from  the  rear  under  the  phone 
and  up.  The  object  of  Pho-note,  manu¬ 
factured  by  A.  &  J.  Machine  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  2033  West  17th 
Street,  Long  Beach,  California,  is  to 
make  paper  and  pencil  a  part  of  the 
telephone  itself,  so  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  delay  in  noting  a  message. 

H  Portable  Visual  Aid— Esi^ecially  de¬ 
signed  for  teachers,  lecturers,  and  dem¬ 
onstrators  is  this  newest  of  visual  aids, 
the  Screen  Scriber— an  efficient,  prac¬ 
tical,  and  portable  overhead  projector. 

A  light  beam  from  the  projector  is  cast 
backstage  creating  a  clear,  brilliant 
image  of  the  photographic  transpar¬ 
ency  or  drawing  projected,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  speaker  to  face  his  audience 
and  give  a  clear,  concise  picture  of  any 
type  of  visual  material  he  wishes  to 


■  A  wise  guy  stopped  a  bus  the  other 
morning. 

Wise  guy:  Well,  Noah,  you’ve  got 
here  at  last.  Is  the  ark  full? 

Bus  driver:  No,  we  need  one  more 
monkey.  So  come  on  in. 

■  “So,  you  want  to  become  my  son-in- 
law?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  But  if  I  marry  your 
daughter,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  get  out 
of  it.” 

■  “Say,  I  hear  you  lost  your  job.  Did 
the  foreman  fire  you?” 

“Well,  you  know  what  a  foreman 
is— he’s  the  guy  who  stands  around  and 
watches  the  other  fellows  work.” 

“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 
“Why,  he  got  jealous  of  me.  People 
thought  I  was  foreman.” 

■  “The  new  baby  has  its  father’s  nose 
and  its  mother’s  eyes.” 

“Yes,  and  if  grandpop  doesn’t  stop 
leaning  over  the  crib,  the  baby  is  going 
to  have  his  teeth!” 

■  The  soldier  was  reading  a  letter 
from  his  wife  and  didn’t  seem  too 
pleased  about  it. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  his  chum. 
“Is  there  trouble  at  home?” 

“Well,  not  exactly,”  replied  the  sol¬ 
dier,  “but  we’ve  got  a  freak  in  the 
family.  It  says  here,  ‘You  won’t  know 
Willie  when  you  come  back;  he  has 
grown  another  foot.’  ” 

■  “My  wooden  leg  pained  me  terribly 
last  night.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“A  friend  hit  me  over  the  head  with 


design  machine  can  handle  an  average 
of  1,000  cards  an  hour,  notching  all 
four  sides. 

The  notcher  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  Hadley  Uni-Sort  cards,  a  “sort- 
cut”  method  of  getting  immediate  data 
for  labor  cost  distribution,  order  analy¬ 
sis,  inventory  control,  and  various  other 
business  controls.  As  many  as  36 
notches  can  be  selected  on  the  com¬ 
pact  keyboard,  which  is  arranged  in 
alternating  color  bands  to  aid  visual 
selection. 

■  Adding  Machine— Underwood  Cor¬ 
poration  has  introduced  a  new  Leader 
Adding  Machine.  Featured  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  sequence  keylxjard,  which  permits 
the  printing  of  figures  just  as  one  would 
do  with  a  pencil.  The  Leader  is  port¬ 
able,  but  sturdily  constructed  to  last  a 
business  lifetime.  Other  features:  auto¬ 
matic  sub-total,  multiply  repeat  key, 
nonadd  total  key,  correction  keys,  paper 
release  lever,  adjustable  paper-roll 
holder,  and  a  noise-reducing  case. 

■  Wire  Recorder— Pentron  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago  16,  Illinois,  is  now  miuiu- 
facturing  the  SonoGraph  Dictating- 

projected  Transcribing  Magnetic  Wire  Recorder. 

Weighing  less  than  21  pounds,  the 
15  feet  is  recorder  measures  14  x  10  x  8.  The 

;n  by  an  rec*order  provides  one  hour  of  continu- 

can  also  ous  recording  or  playback.  The  wire 

ite  office,  can  be  used  over  and  over  and  is 

pounds,  erased  by  simply  recording  over  the 

for  use  in  same  wire.  Push-button  crystal  micro- 

as  quick-  phone  provides  automatic  stop-start 

1  and  Me-  operation,  and  one-knob  control  simpli- 

lia.  fies  operation.  Useful  in  shorthand 

r— A  new,  classes  and  for  recording  speeches, 

notcher,  meetings,  and  other  school  activities. 
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